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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


“Safe money is coming!” That's 
what commercial houses, stores, 
transportation companies, hotels, 
motels, restaurant people all say 
the world over when they see 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're spendable like 
cash everywhere you travel 
from Massachusetts to Macedonia 

and are promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. 

Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 
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AS THE DEMAND for various coal chemicals 
has increased, the amount produced in the 
coking process has not been sufficient to meet 
our needs. Vast new plants are being built 
to change coal directly into chemicals. This 
process — hydrogenation — does not involve 
producing coke. All of the coal is turned 
into chemicals. 











WHAT ARE SOME of the ultimate chemi- 
cal derivatives of coal? Perfume; fertilizers; 
insecticides; ink; vitamins; synthetic fiber; 
ammonia; explosives; plastics; drugs like 
sulfa, aspirin, and others; thousands more. 
Prospective derivatives include dyes that 
never fade, non-peeling paint, wood that 
won’t crack or warp, and unlimited possi- 
bilities for other products. 
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TODAY thousands of products are derived 
from coal. Such results from a youthful 
“chemicals from coal” industry indicate 
that we are just beginning to realize its 
potential. Scientists are devoting more 
and more time to unlocking secrets buried 
in coal. A source of heat and power today 
—tomorrow coal promises not only energy 
but a way of life never before known. 


ORIGINALLY COKE OVENS were used only to reduce coal to coke. 
The volatile gases and tars thrown off in this coking process were 
lost. Today, however, the conversion of “impurities” by the magic 
of chemistry has become a multi-million dollar business and plays 
a vital role in raising our standard of living. The coal tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, and other components of bituminous coal form the raw 
materials from which are derived innumerable aids to better living. 
Above: flaming coke being ejected from a chemical-recovery oven. 

















FREE! If you desire 
complete information on 
coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon 
at right. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 


Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
| (booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





N. J. Governor 
Backs Teachers 


Because they “victims of 
of the na- 
tion's teachers are afraid to deal 
with controversial Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner told teachers 
itte nding New 
Association 


demagogues, many 


issues, 


Je rseyv $s annual 
Peachers conven- 
thon 

teachers 


think 


issues ot 


Unless encourage 
critically 


our 


students to 
thout the 
the Governor said, 


times 
“we shall be 
raising a generation which is in- 
tellectually blind, and we will 


place our society in danger of 
heing taken over by the rabble- 
rouser and the slick opportu- 


nists who traffic in lies and half- 


truths.” 


More Men Teachers 

rhe ratio ot 
secondary school teachers is the 
highest it has been since 1900 


men to women 


according to an Office of Edu- 
cation survey. 

In 1900, men comprised 49.9 
per cent of secondary school 


teachers; in 1952 the figure was 
15.6 per cent. Thirty-five states 
the District of Columbia 


now employ a larger percentage 


ind 


i men teachers in public high 
chools than they did in 1937- 


8. States leading with men 


eachers are Utah, Arizona 
South Dakota, Nevada, and 
Washington, with percentages 


ranging from a high of 64.5 to 
low of 53.8 





Best Excuse Yet 


A New 
lad 
lished a record for truancy 
impressive that — the 
Board of Education de- 
cided to take After 
ill the reports were in, the 
Board's decision was to ac- 


high 
estab- 


Jersey 


school recently 
so 
action 
cept the bov’s most recent 


The He 
tangled with an irate skunk 
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The above gaily colored Christmas card is one of five offered for sale by 
UNICEF, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. For 
other organizations through which you can contribute to the world’s 


needy during the holiday season, consult your Ch 





ber of C ce. 


Governors Are Divided Over Integration Issue 


Governors attending the re- 
cent Southern Governors’ Con- 


ference failed to see eve to eve 


While 


seven signed a statement saying 


on the integration issue 
that integration would “engen- 
der dissensions that do not now 
six refused to sign. 
the statement 


exist ; 


Signers of are 


Govs. Stanley (Va.), Kennon 
La.), Byrnes (S. (¢ Shivers 
lex.), Talmadge (Ga.), Johns 


Digest to Take Ads 
= 


Beginning with the April is 
sue, Readers Digest will take 
ids ending al 33-ve ir-old pol- 
icv. Ads will be limited to 32 


pages an issue at $26,500 a 


black-and-white 


pace 


LN peitiven *."* 
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(Fla.), Murray (Okla.), Gov.- 
elect Timmerman (S. C.). 

Governors not signing the 
statement: Clement 
Cherry ( Ark.), Wetherby (Ky.), 
MecKeldin (Md.), Marland (W. 
Va. Ala. Fe 


). Gov.-elect Folsom ( 


“Illiterate” Teachers? 


The November Harper's car- 
ries an article “Can Our Teach- 
ers Read and Write?” by James 
D. Koerner. Says the Harper's 
blurb introducing the article: 
“Twenty-eight teacher-students 

became a nightmare prob- 
lem to their unhappy professor. 
illiterate can be, he 
wondered, and go on teaching 


How you 


mn Our public schools? . 


(Tenn. ), + 


Students Ease 
Race Relations 


Hit on a Plan; Show South 
How Integration Can Work 


Disturbed over the recent ra- 
cial demonstrations in Milford, 
Del., Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., students from New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) high 


s¢ hool 


| hit on a plan to show integra- 


tion in action. 

Their plan: invite several 
Southern students to New 
Rochelle for five-day expense- 


paid visits to observe integra- 
tion at work. Presented during 
assembly, the idea received an 
ovation from the student body. 
Next, Principal Thompson and 
Student Government President 
Brown wrote letters of invita- 
tion to Washington, Baltimor 
and Milford Mean- 
while 60 fund raising notes to 
home room teachers were 
tributed. In one morning the 
student body gave $202.75. 
Contributions didn’t stop here 

Thirty-three local families of- 


schools. 


dis- 


| fered to house the visiting stu- 


dents; came in from 
several local clubs and organi- 
zations. 

When the students arrived 
they were met at New York's 
Penn Station by a New Ro- 
chelle delegation. For the next 


money 


five days they made observa- 
tions, took notes, asked ques- 
| tions. “Don't you hit colored 


boys harder in a football game? 
one Washington student asked 
a New Rochelle athlete. “When 
1 tackle somebody, I look at the 
of uniform, not 
skin,” came the reply. 


Form New Organization 


color his his 


Joy Elmer Morgan and Wil- 
lard E. Givens, who together 
served the National Education 
Association for more than 50 


years—one as NEA Journal Edi- 


tor, the other as Executive Sec- 
retary —have formed a_ new 
organization known as Senior 


Citizens of America. 
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By GORDON BOYCE 


Drawings from How to Feel at Home in Norway 


HEN you're packing to go abroad 
next summer, leave your Bermuda 
shorts behind. Instead, pack a few atti- 
tudes which, when properly applied, 
are like dramamine—practical, easy to 
carry, and wonderful when the going 
gets rough. The right attitudes taken at 
the prover moment can furnish a high- 
ly productive experience and a maxi- 
mum return on your travel investment. 
Before you start brushing up your 
Shakespeare and your French, you can 
save yourself a lot of time, money and 
distress if you first take a long and 
careful look at the person you're doing 
all this for—you. If you’re hyperethno- 
centric, if you're absolutely and _bel- 
ligerently convinced that everything 
about your way of life is obviously and 
demonstrably better than all others, just 
close your atlas and see what’s playing 
at the local drive-in. Chances are that 
any travel you do will serve mainly to 
strengthen your convictions. 

Today's travel tragedy is that so 
many people go abroad for the sake of 
going abroad, They decide first what 
they ought to see, then devote their 
energies to absorbing as many “ought’s” 
as time will allow. They return home 
with full eyes, an empty purse, and a 
head to match. 

To derive the most from his summer, 
the thoughtful traveler should first de- 
cide why he is going abroad; he should 
articulate for himself just what he wants 
to get from the experience, then he 
should consider exactly how he intends 
tc accomplish it. 

Purpose of travel needs no apology. 





Gordon Boyce is Director of Experi- 
ment in International Living, a non- 
profit organization designed to promote 
international understanding. 


If you want to travel as an American, 
living in American hotels run by Amer- 
icans for Americans, that’s perfectly all 
right. It helps bridge the dollar gap, 
eases the traffic problem back home, 
and does wonderful things for a post 
card album. Just be certain you have 
decided in advance what you want to 
get out of it. Whether you travel this 
way, or plan to see Tibet by yak, the 
attitudes you take will never fail to 
make your journey more enjoyable and 
more rewarding. 

One attitude is humility, an attribute 
with which travelers, especially Ameri- 
can travelers, are seldom endowed. It 
comprises the ability to recognize that 
what is different isn’t necessarily bad 
or undesirable. Humility does not sug- 
gest the servile or fawning; it embraces 
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a freedom from chauvinistic pride and 
arrogance. It’s the art of appreciation 
rather than comparison, of recognizing 
a custom for what it means to the peo- 
ple who use it, not to you. 

A close companion to humility is 
open-mindedness. Our habits, our think- 
ing, our customary ways of doing things 
are so ingrained that it frequently takes 
large doses of this trait to keep one’s 
stomach adjusted abroad. It involves 
everything from impatience with a cul- 
tural time sense to other people’s be- 
liefs about us. 

Remember, Europeans also have a 
share in civilization. They place as 
great a store in their habits and cus- 
toms as we do in ours. As their guest, 
it’s our responsibility to guard against 
the frustrations cultural differences fre- 
quently cause. 

Open-mindedness implies an occa- 
sional biting of tongue and repression 
of the temptation to snort and_ stalk 
away muttering to oneself. If your pur- 
pose in going abroad is to learn and not 
to teach, you will do well to absorb in 
advance some of the international facts 
of life. 

In general, for instance, you can ex- 
pect to encounter a patronizing attitude 
toward our educational system. Euro- 
peans have little regard or respect for 
the intellectual intake of the average 
American. The role of women in our 
society they can’t quite comprehend. 
But they’re pretty certain it’s something 
to be amused about. 

Sacrilegious though it is, there are 
many Europeans who haven't the slight- 
est interest in living in the United 
States, and who wouldn’t want to on a 
bet. Allied to this attitude are the grave 

(Continued on page 10-T) 


Special Travel Section Starts on This Page 


Going abroad next summer? Plan Now—Reserve Now. Use these pages as your guide. 
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Go Now—Pay Later 


HY wait until “next vear” to vaca- 
tion abroad? Why not go now—and 
Thousands of people are 
their through one of 
time-payment plans launched 
recently by major airlines, or through 
from banks. A 


good credit standing and a yen to go 


pav later? 
financing trips 
several 
personal travel loans 
are all you need to make this vear’s trip 
abroad a reality. 

It you decide to take advantage of 
a pay later plan (offered by B.O.A.C., 
Pan American World Airwavs, Scan- 
Airlines, TWA, and others), 


Investigate them all before you choose 


} 
qinavian 


one. Credit arrangements announced by 
B.O.A.C.. Pan Am, and TWA are 
similar. Their plans are handled on a 
finance-company basis which requires a 
down payment of at least ten per cent 
of the ticket price. You repay the bal- 
ance in monthly installments up to 20 
months, 

On a basis of a personal loan from 


a bank, you avoid the necessity of mak- 
ing the payment 
most of the airlines. Monthly payments 
vary, but usually 
up to 24 months. 
longer you pay, the more you pay.) 
\irlines’ time-payment 
plan arranges for bank loans handled 
through the airline; you make no down 
payment. Either a direct bank loan or 
S.A.S.’s_ plan can also provide extra 
cash in your pocket for the trip. 

The first bank to present its own 
“Travelplan” was the National City 
Bank of New York, in September, when 
it arranged with local travel agents to 
finance railroad and steamship as well 
as air trips. For years, however, most 
banks granting 
loans for the purpose of travel. 


down required by 


scheduled 
(Remember, the 


mav be 


Scandinavian 


hav e been personal 
Bank loan interest rates are consider- 
lower than the finance-company 


some airlines. So when 


ably 
rates used by 
vou begin vour time-payment investiga- 


tions, start at vour own bank and com 
pare its rates with those of other credit 
sources. 

Travel on credit is still new—Pan Am 
initiated its plan last spring, followed 
by S.A.S. and TWA in the summer 
and B.O.A.C, in November. Mean- 
while, budget travel has boomed to a 
new high. Pan Am reports over $2,000.- 
000 in time-payment sales during the 
first seven-month operation of its plan. 
TWA intends to increase its “TimePay” 
facilities in the future. B.O.A.C. expects 
a revolution in long-distance travel. 

Package tours, including not only ai 
travel but also hotels, meals, ground 
transportation and sightseeing, can be 
financed under plans of the different 
airlines or through a bank loan. Below 
you'll find samples of the numerous 
attractive European tours available 
through airlines. Think them over—and 
you'll see that today Europe is vours for 
the asking. 











AIRLINE TOUR REGULAR CREDIT PLAN DOWN MONTHS 
CASH PRICE PRICE PAYMENT TO PAY 

10-day London Theatre Tour includes 
5 shows, sightseeing at Stratford-on- 
Reg $ 614.00 $ 721.00 $ 61.00 20 
On-Season (April through October), (approx.) 
Tourist 

B.0.A.C. . 
29-day tour of England, Holland, Bel- 1,125.00 1,336.50 112.50 20 
gium, Switzerland. Germany. Italy, (each) (approx.) 
France, 
On-Season, Tourist. Two person rate 

—_ 16-day tour of England, France. 

Netherlands. On-Season. Tourist 818.00 906.28 82.00 12 

PAN AM 16-day tour of Norway, Sweden, 788.60 873.64 79.60 12 
Denmark. On-Season, Tourist 
30-day tour of France. Switzerland, 990.30 1,097.10 99.30 12 
Netherlands, Belgium. England. On- 
Season, Tourist 

=~ 21-day ski tour of Norway, Sweden. 7 ana 

Off-Season (November through 673.00 700.60 none 12 
March), Tourist (On-Season price needed 

S.A.S upprox. the same for a similar tour) 
24-day ski tour ot Austria, Switzerland, 787.00 853.24 anu 24 
Italy. Off-Season, Tourist needed 
(On-Season price approx. the same tor 
a similar tour) 

7 2-week tour of England, Holland, 

Belgium, France. 726.00 856.60 73.00 20 
On-Season. Tourist 

TWA 
23-day tour of France. Switzerland, 1,050.00 1,239.00 105.00 20 


Italy, Belgium, Holland, England. 


On-Season, Tourist 
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By ELEANOR D. CHILD 


Ww ARE very curious. Why are you 
Americans driving a French car?” 
the young Swede asked us. He and his 
wife were seated with us at a dining 
table on an auto ferry going from 
Frederikshavn, Denmark, to Goteborg, 
Sweden. It was a gay little boat, full 
of Swedish people returning from their 
summer vacations. We were the only 
Americans. We explained to our curi- 
ous Swede that by renting a foreign car 
like our Citroen, we could travel inex- 
pensively, see more of Europe than we 
could by train, and enjoy the freedom 
a car provides. 

There are three ways to arrange for 
an auto tour of Europe. You may take 
your own car, buy one there, or rent 
one. You'll do well to investigate thor- 
oughly each possibility 
make a decision. 


before you 


If you ship your own car, plan to 
accompany it so you can take the car 
as “excess baggage,” instead of paying 
freight. The cost for a round-trip for 
the car will be from $400 to $500. By 
freight, the round trip will average an 
additional $200. Be sure to make res- 
ervations for yourself and the car as 
early as possible, because each year 
more people are taking their cars, and 
space is limited. Also be sure to buy a 
round-trip for the car; two one-way 
fares are much more. Do not plan to sell 
your car in Europe, for you'll find your- 
self involved in all sorts of legal trouble 
and expense. 

Once you and your car arrive abroad, 
you'll have to pay $60 for a Carnet de 
Passages en Douanes, the license that 
permits your car to enter the various 
countries. You'll also need an interna- 
tional driving license which costs about 
$7.50. While your state-side license is 
good in the country where you land, it 
will not be good in other countries. Your 
local travel agent or the American Au- 

Eleanor D. Child is Supervisor of the 
Audio-Visual Education Department of 
the Greenwich (Conn.) Public Schools. 





tomobile Association, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17, will attend to these details 
for you. 

If you decide to buy a foreign car 
when you arrive in Europe, find out 
before leaving this country what the car 
will cost and what legal entanglements 
there will be. If you plan to bring the 
car back, you should pay for it in this 
country and have it delivered in Eu- 
rope. Actually, your local agent will 
have the car purchased abroad and ar- 
range for its re-sale so he can bring it 
to this country and re-sell it to you. If 
you wish to buy a car yourself in a for- 
eign country, investigate the currency 








THROUGH 
EUROPE 


and custom regulations, because re-sell- 
ing a car in a foreign country can be 
very complicated. There are some car 
agents who will take the car back at a 
specified price, providing you have not 
damaged it. The AAA and the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Trib- 
une list reputable agents, for both buy- 
ing and renting cars. (For a list of 
car rental agencies see box on page 
12-T.) 

Renting a car is quite simple. Unless 
you plan to be in Europe over six to 
eight weeks or unless you need a big 
car for excess luggage, renting a Euro- 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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WONDERFUL 


By THOMAS F. DAMON 


ENMARK is a 
smoke 


sandw 1¢ hes are 


land 


where 


where women 


cigars, open-tace 


a virtual meal stacked 


omnia piece ot bread where bicvcles 
swarm down the citv streets like gnats, 
where storks nest on chimneys, and 
where Hans Christian Andersen is the 


land’s most renowned author 

Copenhagen is the city in 
and the gavest. Mv wife 
and I also found it one of the cleanest. 


On a spotless watertront 


largest 
Scandinavia 
neat white 
ships load cargoes and passengers tor 
Bornholm, Jutland, Sweden 
northern European places. 
there 
the port next to a fashionable shopping 


and othe 
Here 
to bring 


and 
canals jut into the cits 


district. The fish market on Gammel 
Strand operates from early morning 
until noon with fishwives and whole- 


salers vending the latest haul from the 
sca on ranging 
small fish to a wholesale lot. 
time the 


quantities from one 
At closing 
cobblestones are washed so 
thoroughly that no odor of fish remains 
to remind the afternoon visitor of the 
mornings activity 

The Danes are a fun-loving people, 
and the summer night life of Copen- 
hagen is brightened by indoor circuses 
and the Tivoli amusement 
park, a beautiful garden of walks, lakes 
symphony orchestras, good restaurants, 


and carnival rides 


outdoor 


We discovered a bit 
of imported Americana in an open-air 
acrobatic act where the performers 
were dressed as wild west Indians. To 
Haw in the 
squaw 


us there was an obvious 


characterization—the was a 
heautiful Scandinavian blonde! 

An afternoon 
Zealand 
Castle in Elsinore 


lay when 


trip to the northern 


took 
a relic of an earlier 
Denmark controlled both 
sound and exacted a toll 


part of us to Kronborg 
( 
shores of the 
Baltic 
Seu 


from 
North 
famous as the setting for Shakespeare's 
Hamlet 


there in summer. The 


shipping passing into the 
Today Kronborg Castle is 
ind the play is often performed 
took 


us also to Frederiksborg Castle, which 
} 


eCXCUursion 


iouses countless treasures of Denmark's 
ational history 

We approached Denmark with some 
ipprehension about the language prob- 
em. Our college French and German 
helped us over much of Europe, but 


Danish was completely strange. How- 

Thomas F. Damon is second prize 
winner of Scholastic Teacher's 1953 
Travel Story Awards. Mr. Damon 
teaches in Los Gatos Calif Union H.S 
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Outlined against the night sky, the glittering Tivoli amusement park brightens 
Copenhagen’s night life during summer. Spot is a popular one with all tourists. 


ever, we were soon happy to find that 


every other Dane speaks or understands 


some English. The only remaining 
problem was that of understanding 
street signs. We soon learned that it 


was no use for us to try to pronounce 
street names, so we printed them on 
pieces of paper and handed them to our 
taxi drivers. 

We found hotel space to be another 
problem in Copenhagen, but the hos- 
pitable Danes have solved that one. No 
tourist without 


arriving reservations 





Fishmongers gather daily in city’s mar- 
ket section to sell the morning catch. 


need fear sleeping in the streets. An 
efficient tourist bureau channels room- 
less tourists into selected accommoda- 
tions in Danish homes. We sampled 
various types of Copenhagen accom- 
modations—first a pension, then a pri- 
vate home, and finally a 
hotel. 

Another tourist bureau service ar- 
ranges invitations from Danish families 
with occupations similar to the tourist's. 
We spent our last evening in Copen- 
hagen with a school teaching couple 
who work with handicapped children. 
Our hosts lived in a suburban housing 
project, in a substantial new two-story 
house as comfortable as the home of 
any American school teacher. We were 
served afternoon tea and a fine dinner 
followed by coffee in the living room in 
true continental fashion. Although the 
family lacked many of the gleaming 
appliances that the 
chores in American homes, they em- 
ploved a servant to care for the house 
and their two children. They owned no 
automobile, but the husband's ambition 
was for the family to have a German 
Volkswagen when the  auto-starved 
Danish economy would permit. The 
wife had been to New York and _ the 
husband had seen much of Europe, so 
the conversation was easy and the hes- 
pitality warm and genuine. 

At the end of ten days we felt that 
we had made a good start on a lasting 
acquaintance with Denmark—one tha‘ 
will probably lure us back some day.¢ 
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New Look at 
the Old World 


By JANE EVANS 


HATEVER you teach—English or 

mathematics, social studies or sci- 
ence—you can enjoy Europe beyond 
your fondest hopes. You have only to 
explore your special interests. I did, and 
perhaps what I found will demonstrate 
the pleasures of discovering Europe's 
unique treasures. 

In Paris, my mathematical bent took 
me to the Conservatoire des Arts y 
Métiers, where I found a plowshare in 
the shape of an hyperbolic paraboloid 
designed by Thomas Jefferson. In ihe 
Pantheon basement I marveled at stone 
pillars of support put together without 
anv cement. Another “find” was the 
spot where Foucault hung a pendulum 
in his demonstration of the earth's ro- 
tation. 

At Le Palais de la Découverte, called 
the Unique Science Museum of the 
World, I admired the famous circular 
room with pi, carried to 707 decimal 
places, adorning the wall. I studied ex- 
hibits on Mendel’s Laws, geometrical 
solids, and physical phenomena. 

In the Netherlands, in the Museum 
of the History of Science in Leyden, | 
saw the clocks of Christian Huygens 
and the microscopes made and used by 
Van Leewenhoek. The University of 
Utrecht Museum displays a double 
wooden cone that apparently defies the 
law of gravity as it rolls up an inclined 
plane, and a horizontally projected ball 
which traces out a parabola as it falls. 

England, too, is rich in exhibits of 
interest to the mathematics or science 
teacher. Time can be measured histori- 
cally at the Science Museum in London. 
I began back about 1400 B.C. with the 
Egyptian water-clock, passed on to the 
toman Hemicycle, then to the Saxon 


Jane Evans is an honorable mention 
award winner of Scholastic Teacher's 
Travel Story Awards. A mathematics 
teacher at Zephyrhills (Fla.) H. S., 
Miss Evans traveled in ten countries of 
Europe on a Boston University tour in 
the summer of 1953. 








sundials with an eight-hour day from 
sunrise to sunset, looked at astrolabes 
and portable sundials, and finally came 
to present-day watches and clocks. 

Among other objects old or rare, I 
saw models of the Jaipur Astronomy 
Observatory, the original tubes used by 
Crookes and J. J. Thomson in their 
physics research, and the earliest paper 
photograph in existence. 

The British Museum prizes its Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus of about 1600 
B.C., written in hieratic. This explains 
multiplication and division of fractions, 





Norwegian Nat'l Travel Office 
Viking ship found in Oslo museum dates back to 9th century. 


methods of computing the volume of a 
cylinder, and the area of the square, 
circle, and triangle. 

At Greenwich, I not only stepped 
across the Prime Meridian, but saw the 
four timekeepers made by John Harri- 
son for calculating longitude at sea—a 
great step in navigation. 

At Munich—paradise for a mathe- 
matics or physics teacher—the Deutches 
Science Museum is set up so that vis- 
itors can operate the gadgets. In sec- 
ondary school physics laboratories, ex- 

(Continued on page 30-T) 
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> ¢ WIN CASH PRIZES! 
er | eo Tell us about your 
} travel adventure 


ANNOUNCING SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’S 
7th ANNUAL TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Whether you led a safari through Mau Mau territory, drove the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, or entered a two-week checker tournament in Hungry Horse 
Dam, Montana, we want to hear about it. Your travel story on any vacation 
trip or travel adventure—at home or abroad—may win one of the 9 cash prizes 
and be published in Scholastic Teacher. 


Teachers, librarians, principals and school adminis- 


Write your travel story in 750 to 1,000 words, typed 
double-spaced on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos when- 
ever possible. 

Your manuscripts will be judged for (1) originality of 
expression, (2) travel appeal, and (3) teacher in- 


First award, $100. Two second awards of $50 each. 
Six honorable mention awards of $25 each. Prize- 
winning manuscripts are eligible for publication in 
Scholastic Teacher. 
February 1, 1955. 


Send your manuscripts to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. All award-winning manuscripts become the property 
of Scholastic Teacher. Entries will not be returned unless they are accompanied 
by self-addressed, stamped envelopes. No entry blank is needed. 
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EUROPE 


Independent Travel arrangements 
to meet your own personal needs 
and desires. 


Escorted Tours—Spring, Summer & 
Fall for discriminating people who 
want to enjoy carefree travel with 
a congenial group. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS planned 
for cultural values with opportunity 
for academic & professional credits. 


Outstanding in the educational field 
since 1919. 


Write for Series T of our descriptive folders. 


BAILEY, JAMES & GORDON, INC. 


419 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Plan now to 


TOUR EUROPE 
NEXT SUMMER! 


Here’s « magnificent opportunity to 
see seven fascinating countries in Eu- 
rope—at a price easily within a teach- 
er’s budget! You'll travel by private 
motorcoach with experienced guides 
. Visit England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, France and Italy. 
42 days, trom $925. 
Write for free illustrated folder ST-12 now! 
TRANSMARINE TOURS 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 








OXfeord 5-4460 


planning a trip to Europe? 
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DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns...ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 











SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-5, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 
NAME ; 

ADDRESS. ; | 
city STATE : 
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EARN CREDITS 
FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


eo abroad today can bring you 


rewards above and beyond the 
pleasures of travel itself. There’s an 
increasing trend on the part of school 
administrators to offer several attractive 
returns for travel labeled “educational.” 

This catch-all term of “educational 
travel” covers a number of travel plans. 
You can join an organized study tour 
program, you can map out your own 
travel study itinerary or you can sign 
up for a summer session abroad. 

More and more school systems are 
greeting these plans with enthusiasm— 
in such rewarding forms as professional 
growth credits, sabbatical leaves at par- 
tial pay, salary increments, and other 
returns. One Los Angeles high school 
teacher received 24 professional growth 
credits for a year’s sabbatical spent in 
travel and study abroad. Alert school 
systems are using these travel rewards 
as “fringe benefits” to attract and hold 
good teachers. 

Those communities seeking guidance 
to organize a travel credit system can 
look to a new survey on the present 
practices of colleges and universities 
on credit for travel. Conducted by Pan 


American World Airways, A Survey Re- 
port on Educational Travel reveals a 
decided trend on the part of higher edu- 
cation to recognize travel for both aca- 
demic and professional credit. 

Survey results show that 137 (more 
than 11 per cent) of 1,209 institutions 
responding to this survey grant aca- 
demic credit for travel. Ninety institu- 
tions offer professional recognition, in 
addition to academic credit, and 257 
offer professional recognition alone. 

While most institutions offering aca- 
demic credit give six credits per pro- 
gram, some grant as many as 12. Pro- 
fessional recognition varies widely 
among reporting schools, but most prev- 
alent is the practice of granting sab- 
batical leaves. Some schools will pay 
from 50 to 75 per cent of travel ex- 
penses; others offer travel scholarships. 
Many will accept travel as a substitute 
for summer school requirements. 

Copies of PAA’s survey are available 
on request from George Gardner, Edu- 
cational Director, Pan American World 
Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

—Marcaret E. McDonarp 





BRUSH UP YOUR ATTITUDES 
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doubts many of our foreign neighbors 
have about our ability to accept respon- 
sibility for leading the free world. They 
will fail to understand why you, per- 
sonally, aren't doing something about 
Red China, the Negro 


problem, Georgia prisons, or noisy sen- 


recognition of 


ators. 

Their attitudes will often trample on 
our most sacred assumptions. For in- 
have met few foreigners, 
friends or foes, who consider the Amer- 
ican a valiant fighting man. And don’t 
expect roses in your path as a result of 
American economic aid. On that sub- 
ject the American taxpaver and the war- 
torn European home owner or farmer 
have singularly different points of view! 

Obviously, you aren't going to per- 


stance, | 


suade them to shed these beliefs over- 
night, although vou'd be surprised at 
the impact vour personal behavior can 
have. Getting angry accomplishes noth- 
ing. If the most 
from your experience, it’s wisest to keep 
your mind open and display that same 
healthy curiosity one always seeks in 
the classroom. Finding why these be- 
liefs exist, learning what lies behind 
their convictions, is most productive for 


you want to derive 


vou, for them, and for our respective 


countries—yet it’s an adventure few peo- 
ple are prepared or able to undertake. 

The thoughtful traveler also takes 
along his willingness to suspend judg- 
ment. You're bound to run into many 
things which seem “wrong.” When you 
do, put a bridle on your judgments un- 
til more evidence is in. Even though 
the French habitually drink wine with 
their meals, they can still believe in 
temperance. A “stuffy” Englishman 
speaks for his countrymen no more than 
the raucous G.I. in Frankfurt. Just re- 
member, anyone who condemns in 
haste seldom penetrates further than the 
superficials of any culture. 

Don't forget, too, to include 
sense of humor. But use it to laugh at 
and enjoy yourself. Tourists who find 
other cultures laughable because they re 
different from their own have earned 
their reputation. Nothing opens doors 
and hearts more quickly, however, than 
the traveler who has the courage to try 
something new and laugh at himself as 
he tries. 


your 


In the final analysis, these attitudes 
comprise the elements of what we call 
common courtesy—the desire and th 
ability to act as you would expect a 
guest to act in your own home or coun- 
try. Sounds simple, doesn't it? It's so 
simple that few of us ever get around 
to trving it. @ 
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Travel TIPS 





LANNING a trip to Italy? If you 

are, youll want to investigate the 
budget “23 Plan,” new meal tickets for 
gourmet dining at 23 of Italy’s most 
famous restaurants. On sale for $3.75 
each at travel agencies, coupons entitle 
vou (or a_ globetrotting friend) to 
complete dinner with entertainment 
and tips (drinks extra) at member res- 
taurants in Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
Milan, Palermo, Turin, Venice and 
Viareggio. 

If you prefer olla to pasta, you can 
summer in Spain and study Spanish 
from 4-8 weeks at schools in Madrid, 
Valencia or Salamanca—and all for 
$500. Sponsored by the Spanish Stu- 
dent Union, the program includes stu- 
dent ship transportation from New York 
and back, enrollment, school lodging 
and meals. For information, write to 
Donald R. Hart, Jr. (Director, Crow’s 
Nest Trips), 7326 Germantown Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


>» Economy note: Air France’s new 
“Unaccompanied Baggage” plan for ait 
travelers allows you to ship excess bag- 








Government Emprovers Grswrance Companys 


Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS...OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 





gage at almost half of air cargo rates. 
Shipments can be made in advance, 
must be a minimum 100 Ibs. 

When Denmark celebrates 1955 as 
the 150th anniversary of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s birth, Copenhagen will 
welcome eager tourists with 500 more 
beds in brand new hotels. The Danes’ 
“Fairy Tale Tour” (a 54 sell-out) will 
schedule twice as many 3- to 4-day 
trips through Funen and Jutland—land 
which inspired Andersen’s tales. 

In line with Israel's restoration of 
historical and Biblical sites to attract 
more visitors is a new tour announced 
by Israel Tourist Service Corp. “The 
Crusaders and the Holy Land” will re- 
trace ancient battle routes to citadels 
and ports—Jerusalem, Jaffa, Acre, Haifa, 
Nazareth. Available from travel agents 
for a $50 package price, the three-day 
tour will begin at Christmas time, run 
weekly thereafter. 


> For the first time, Los Angeles be- 
comes a takeoff port for Europe. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines’ new “Polar Route” 
zooms you over the top of the world 
and under the northern lights in short- 
est-line flights from California to Eu- 
rope, via Copenhagen. At the same fare 
as flights leaving L.A. via New York, 
S.A.S. routes these first-class expedi- 
tions over Canada, the Arctic Circle 
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above Hudson Bay, Greenland, and the 
Norwegian Sea. $.A.S. also plans spe- 
cial European ski tours, January through 
March, to range the mountain slopes 
from Austria and Switzerland to Nor- 
way and Sweden. Package rates from 
New York start at $625 for 16 days. 

B.O.A.C. tourist flights to Bermuda, 
now scheduled Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, will be increased gradually 
to daily service. North Carolina 
beach and resort communities buffeted 
by that ill wind, Hurricane Hazel, re- 
port that rebuilding will accommodate 
“business as usual” by this spring’s tour- 
ist season. 


> Latest electronic gadget at Paris’ 
Orly Airport is an automatic hotel-room 
indicator which flashes hotel names and 
lights up single or double rooms avail- 
able. Passengers arriving without reser- 
vations can look up the listings, call a 
hotel for a room. 

When you get to the passport-appli- 
cation stage of a trip, you'll find your 
questions about “shots” for foreign 
countries answered in Immunization 
Information for International Travel. 
This Public Health Service booklet is 
a good 20-cent investment for tour 
planners, student group advisers. (Supt. 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 

—AupREY NOALL 


under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 
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Location of Car 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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1. Additional operators under 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?... 


25 in household at present time: 
al Status °. 
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2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?......... 
(b) Is car used .in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [] No 


4. {_) Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 124 


MAIL TODAY FOR ‘‘RATES’’— No obligation! 


One way distance is............ miles. 


My present insurance expires....../....../...... 





rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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an invitation 
to study 
in IRELAND 


In 1955, the Emerald 


will offer many special at 


Isle 





the Dublin 
May 3-7), An Tostal, Ire 
May 8-29), 
Dublin Horse Show (August 2-6 


os her 


tractions to American visitors 
Spring Show 
land’s Spring Festival the 
as well 
her 


traditional trish welcome, 


priceless art treasures, her great cul 


tural, religious and historic shrines. But 
what may appeal to you particularly is 
Dublin’s 


College Summer 


University College and Trinity 


Schools in July. Here 


you will discover Ireland today and 


yesterday, discuss lreland’s contribution 


to world literature, poetry and drama, 


thrive in an atmosphere that produced 


Joyce, Yeats and Shaw. 


For full information 
on summer study in 
Ireland, and for 

colorful descriptive 


A 
>< | 
literature, write to: 
RISA vous: 


( INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 
Issued by ¢6sra fdilce 
The Nationa! Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 





Make your nox 
Canadian Vacation 
an aduveutine ia mado. 

Travel-Living 


Wherever you go in Canada there is smart 
new comfort on Canadian National Railways. 
Hundreds of new passenger cars, 

the most modern type of equipment, 

now bring you the things you've wanted 

in train facilities and accommodations 

no matter what your budget. 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





Ask about Comada's 10 Top 
Maple Leaf Vacations 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger Dept., 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 
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DRIVE-YOUR-SELF 
THROUGH EUROPE 
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pean model is the easiest and least ex- 
pensive answer. Some well-liked foreign 
cars are the Austin, MG, Morris, Hum- 
ber, Volkswagen, Opel, Fiat, Citroen, 
French English Ford, Simea, 
Peugeot, and Renault. The agent will 
furnish you with the necessary trip-tik, 


and 


insurance, and driving licenses. There 
are many types of rental plans. Usually 
a flat fee for the number of 


days you rent the car, plus a fee for the 


there is 


number of miles you drive. You pay for 
gasoline and oil; they pay for any emer- 
gency repairs. 

I like to rent foreign cars because in 
Europe they're more easily 
than American cars, they're better suit- 
ed to some European roads, and they 
make one feel more a part of Europe, 
American foreigner.” Also, 
gasoline is much more expensive than 
in the U. S., 
considerable saving. 


A 3,500-mile Drive 

Our first vear in Europe, we rented 
a Ford “Vedette” in Paris for ten days 
and drove about 1,000 miles through 
Normandy and Brittany; then we went 
by train to Genoa, rented a Fiat for two 
weeks, drove 1,500 miles 
around northern Italy. The second year, 
we had a Citroen for 35 days and drove 
nearly 3,500 miles from Paris through 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, and back to Paris. 
The entire cost including gasoline that 
vear about $600, or $200 each. 
Last vear we drove from Paris to San 
Sebastian, Santander, Madrid, Barce- 
lona, back up through France to Swit- 
zerland, and returned to Paris, slightly 
over 3,000 miles. The entire cost for 44 
days was $650, not much over $200 
each. 


repaired 


less a “rich 


sO a small car means a 


and about 


Was 


In general, European roads are good. 
In most countries even the secondary 
roads are paved and kept in good con- 
dition. And you'll find far less traffic on 
most of the highways than in the U. S., 
which makes driving more pleasant. 
the mountains are 
marvels of fine construction, but in zen- 
eral it is well to have had experience 
driving mountain roads before attempt- 
ing them. 

If you drive Europe youll have no 
trouble finding your way around, for 
all roads are well marked. Free road 
maps may be obtained from Esso Tour- 
ing Service, Foreign Dept., 15 W. 5lst 
St., N. Y. C. 19. They will inform you 
of latest conditions of nearly any road 
you plan to travel. Information offices 
and consulates of the foreign countries 
will also furnish free maps and much 
valuable information. The AAA pub- 


Roads ove Swiss 


lishes Motoring Abroad, a book of sug- 
gested routes, which also gives much 
additional information—hotel — ratings 
customs regulations, and driving laws. 
Hallwag’s Europa Touring is a large 
book of detailed maps and information 
on each country. It may be bought from 
the AAA or vour bookstore. The Miche- 
lin Guides, published in France, give 
detailed road maps, list 
hotels and restaurants, and tell about 
the main points of interest. Auto Guide 
to Europe, by Jerome Pastene (M« 
Graw-Hill, 1954), is a practical book 

One of the best features of European 
driving is the system of international 
road signs, so easy to learn that it is 
unnecessary to know the foreign lan- 
guage. For example, in every country a 
round sign with a “P” in the middle 
means that the area is reserved for cai 
parking. If you are not allowed to park 
on a street, there will be a similar sign 
but with a red line diagonally across 
the circle. One-way streets are marked 
by a round white sign with a horizontal 
red band. Unguarded railroad crossings 
display a sign with a picture of a train: 
guarded ones, a picture of a gate. Cross 
roads are marked well in advance with 
a cross. Unlike our American laws. ini 
Europe anyone entering from the right 
has the right-of-way—bicyclists, animals 
and_ pedestrians. 


thousands of 


There are numerous excellent service 
stations throughout Europe, and by 
sign language it’s possible to get gas. 
oil, water, and other service items. | 
have a vast respect for the European 
mechanic. Perhaps the number of old 
cars the road indicates that 
mechanics have opportunities to acquire 
rich experience. 

Whether you plan to drive Europe 
next summer, the following year, or are 
simply thinking about a trip in the 
future, when the time comes you should 
take plenty of time to plan where you 
want to go. This is actually a part of 
the real pleasure of a trip. And afte: 
your plans are set, make arrangements 
early so you'll be sure of getting just 
what you want out of Europe. ¢ 


on most 





Car Rental Agencies 


Drivehyre Cars Ltd., Kingsway, 


Newport, Mon., England; Segur 
Garage, Avenue de Segur, Paris; 
Establissements Albert, 59 Rue 
d’Espagne, Brussels; Diana, Inc.. 


155 Jagtvei, Copenhagen; N. V. 
Europese Automobiel MIJ, Staten- 
weg 106d, Rotterdam; Sadem-Lata 
Service, Via Arduino 2, Turin: 
Spycher’s Swissways, 74 Zeltweg. 
Zurich; Godfrey Davis, Ltd., 1 
Eccleston St., London, or 48 Ave- 
nue de Friedland, Paris; Selbst- 
tahrer Union, Frankfurt and other 
German cities. 
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EXCHANGE TEACHING 
Your Passport Abroad 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


\CHANGE teaching is possibly the 
E closest thing to a vacation with pay 
that most teachers will ever experience. 
lhis doesn’t mean that as an exchange 
teacher you can take it easy on a job 
just because you're a few thousand 
miles from home, but it does mean that 
vou can enjoy the benefits of a vear’s 
residence abroad by making full use of 
weekends and holidays to sightsee, ex- 
plore, and study. 

You can read and you can listen, but 
neither will open your mind as readily 
as a personal experience abroad. 
Through foreign teaching opportunities, 
your U.S. Government enables you to 
spend a year abroad and return with a 
fresh approach to routine classroom lec- 
tures. The State Department, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, and the Office 
of Education each year announce op- 
portunities for American elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers 
to teach abroad. 

Each year about 8,000 persons repre- 
senting more than 70 countries are ex- 
changed to teach, study, lecture, 
engage in research and in other edu- 
cational activities under the U.S. Edu- 
cational Exchange Program conducted 
by the State Department. This program 
provides a unique opportunity for sec- 
ondary teachers to teach in the schools 
of about 26 countries. 

There are three main plans under 
which exchanges take place. 


How the Plans Work 

1. Interchange for teachers whose 
schools will grant a leave of absence 
with salary and accept a_ foreign 
teacher. This plan applies mainly to 
Canada and Great Britain. Teachers 
exchanging positions with Canadians 
do not receive government grants, but 
teachers in Great Britain receive par- 
tial travel grants. 

2. Interchange for high school teach- 
ers whose school will grant a leave of 
absence without salary and pay a “dol- 
lar” salary to foreign teachers—Austria, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Germany, Australia, 
and New Zealand want teachers who 
come under this plan. The American 
school authorities accept a teacher from 
abroad and pay a salary equal to the 


Edgar Logan teaches English at 
Denby (Detroit, Mich.) H.S., and has 
himself experienced the pleasure of 
exchange teaching. 


accepted standards of the community. 
Maintenance awards granted to Ameri- 
can teachers are established at a level 
to provide for a professional standard 
of living, and are payable in the cur- 
rency of the host country. 

3. There is also the possibility of one- 
way teaching assignments that do not 
involve an interchange of positions. The 
American teacher receives a leave of 
absence without salary. However, he 
accepts a maintenance award payable 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is teaching. Positions most often 
filled by this third method are in the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Finland, Greece, 
Italy, Iraq, Burma, Thailand, Japan, 
Union of South Africa, and United 
Kingdom Colonial areas. 

With practically all foreign exchanges. 

round-trip transportation is provided 
from place of residence to destination. 
No provision is made for travel of 
dependents. Adequate housing facili- 
ties, furnished or unfurnished, are avail- 
able for rental in most foreign coun- 
tries. Transportation and maintenance 
allowance are usually paid out of Ful- 
bright funds. When World War II end- 
ed, the U.S. found itself with millions 
of dollars worth of military equipment 
scattered around the world. Bringing 
it home would have been too costly, 
so we sold it where it lay, and by 
agreement with 24 countries the pro- 
ceeds of these sales now pay for Ful- 
bright scholarships. Since there are no 
dollars available under the Fulbright 
Act, all of these jobs are paid in the 
currency of the participating country. 
That’s why money in American dollars 
is needed from other sources, including 
the Smith-Mundt program, which pro- 
vides dollar supplements in every coun- 
try except Great Britain and Canada. 
Regardless of the source of funds, al- 
lowances are generally based on the 
cost of living in the country visited, 
and are sufficient to provide for a pro- 
fessional standard of living for yourself 
and perhaps four accompanying de- 
pendents. 

Many American teachers looking for 
exchange jobs think that England is 
the best choice because of language 
and cultural similarities. Even so, diffi- 
culties do crop up to prove that Eng- 
land and the United States are two 
countries divided in spite of a single 
language. 

One exchange teacher, Lucille Noble, 
of the Upper Darby (Pa.) High School, 





itritish Information Services 
American exchange teacher in Britain 
spent weekends touring, making friends. 


was under the mistaken impression that 
she would be at home in England. 
Anxious to inform her British pupils 
about the United States, she explained 
to them that there were two Washing- 
tons—D.C. and the state. 

“If vou are sending a letter to some- 
one in the nation’s capital,” she ex- 
plained, “vou would write Washington, 
D period, C period.” 

A small hand shot up. “Please, miss, 
what is a period?” 

Thoroughly baffled, Miss Noble said 
a period was a dot placed at the end of 
a sentence. “What do you call it?” she 
asked. “Full stop,” said the girl crisply. 

A tew days later, Miss Noble thought 
it a good idea to review the progress, if 
any, which had been made. “What 
does D.C. stand for?” she inquired. 
“Dominion of Canada.” replied a chorus 
of triumphant voices. 


Teacher “‘Ambassadors” 

To create understanding and = sym- 
pathy between the peoples of different 
countries is no easy job. One of the best 
ways to teach other people about 
America is to introduce our teachers 
to foreign lands. 

The emphasis which the U.S. Office 
of Education puts on an exchange 
teaching program is understandable. 
They are building for tomorrow. They 
are making an effort to create a new 
generation to whom old misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions will be amusing 
folklore of the past. The American ex- 
change teacher makes an _ especially 
good impression in foreign lands. For 
the first time, many people see how an 
American on an average income must 
live. Perhaps we would have more 
friends abroad now if more exchange 
teachers had been sent earlier to “sell” 
America to skeptical peoples in other 
lands.@ 
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A Principal Looks at English Teaching 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


URING the past 30 vears I have 
visited several hundred English 
classes in six good high schools. In 


these classes I have observed some of 
the best teaching I have ever seen— 
and some of the worst (fortunately, 
more of the former than the latter). 
These classes have undoubtedly been 
somewhat representative of the work 
being conducted in other high schools. 
As a result of this experience I have 
been troubled by a number of 
tions which I should like to ask English 
teachers and, for that matter, principals 
also, since they 


ques- 


are responsible for in- 
struction that goes on in their schools. 


Are your purposes clear, definite, and 
limited to those legitimately within the 
province of English instruction? During 
the past 20 years there has been much 
confusion as to what English teaching 
should accomplish. The old curriculum 
molds of prescribed grammar, stand- 
ardized literature, and accepted usage 
have been broken. The new 
communication—radio, 


media of 
television, mo- 
tion pictures, new kinds of books, mag- 
zines, and newspapers—have compli- 
cated your work immeasurably. Many 
new demands the schools 
developed, and English teachers have 
often been called on to meet them. As 
« result, the English curriculum in 
schools has host to 
parasitic demands perhaps valuable it 
themselves but contributing little or 
nothing to English, Now may be a 
good time for you to review vour ac- 
tivities, to whether all of 
them have a justifiable relationship to 
the valid purposes of English instruc- 
tion. 


upon have 


some been made 


determine 


Are you teaching reading skills ade- 
quately? You may have noticed in the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal the re- 
action of parents to the question, “What 
subject do you consider most import- 
ant?” cent 
“Reading.” They were right. 

The taught 
to read in the early grades of good ele- 


Sixtv-seven per answered 


wav small children are 


Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N.Y.), 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


Heres a provocative challenge 


to every teacher of English 


mentarv schools is an educational mira- 
cle of the first magnitude. But by the 
time pupils reach your classes their in- 
dividual variations in reading ability 
are often great, sometimes ranging 
trom fourth grade to college level. Do 
vou know, as a result of objective tests, 
what the reading abilities of your pupils 
ure? And are vou teaching the reading 
skills your pupils need—the lower skills 
commonly taught in the elementary 
schools for those who are retarded, and 
the higher skills for those of normal 
competence or better? Even the best 
readers need to be taught higher read- 
ing skills—skimming, reading to find 
the answer to a question, reading to de- 
termine the bias of an author, and a 
dozen more. In vour school system does 
the teaching of reading stop with the 
fifth or sixth grade? Too often it does: 
this weaknes should be corrected. 


Does your conscience hold you to 
the hard work of teaching your pupils 
to write well? Teaching pupils to write 
is hard work. At times it amounts to 
drudgery. There are many easier and 
more pleasant things for you to do 
than that, but except for teaching your 
pupils to read, there is nothing more 
important. You probably have more 
pupils than you should have, and the 
thoroughness of vour instruction §suf- 
fers as a result. But you can allot a 
major part of your time to writing. You 
can turn your classroom into a writing 
iaboratory where pupils learn to ex- 
themselves by writing and _ re- 
writing under your supervision. You 
can economize time by using group 
methods for some of your instruction. 
You can teach grammar only when it 
is clearly needed to solve some problem 
of expression. You can, if you are suf- 
ficiently clever, kindle your pupils’ en- 
thusiasm for ideas and make them eag- 
er to say what they want to say. By 
these means you can, if your profes- 


press 


sional conscience is in good working 
order, teach your pupils to write clear- 
ly, simply, and forcefully. It is hard but 
vitally necessary work. Are vou giving 
it as much of vour effort as you should? 

Have you adopted a broad definition 


of culture? Too many English teachers 
have sought to acquaint their pupils 


only with the “best” poets, essavists. 
playwrights, and novelists, on the theory 
that their pupils’ minds should be 
stored with the wisdom of the ages as 
an insurance against cultural poverty 
during their voyage through life. But 
the culture of our times is a broad and 
swiftly flowing stream with many ed- 
dies, some of them dangerous. It is 
your business to teach your pupils how 
to navigate that stream. 

Much of the best writing of our day 
and many of our most important and 
challenging ideas are found in edito- 
rials, magazine articles, and books deal- 
ing with philosophy, religion, science. 
psychology, politics, education, and 
other fields not commonly explored by 
English teachers. In the last ten vears 
there has been a marked shift in the 
content of our national magazines away 
from fiction and toward informative 
articles of greatly improved quality. 
The best-seller list confirms this trend. 

While much from the past has value 
for the present, the past nevertheless 
excludes much that is vital and legiti- 
mately a subject for English study to- 
day. How much have you broadened 
and modernized your definition of cul- 
ture? . 


How well are you teaching your 
pupils to choose what they read, hear. 
and see? The increasing range of teach- 
ing materials makes selection a difficult 
problem. Yet the avalanche of printed 
matter, the plethora of radio and TV 
programs, the many motion pictures 
which clamor for your pupils’ attention, 
all make their problem of selection dif- 
ficult too. Some English teachers be- 
lieve they should give their pupils the 
widest possible familiarity with all this 
material, without any critical regard 
cither for methods of selection or stand- 
ards for choice. Yet your pupils need 
methods for making choices and stand- 
ards for determining good choices. Are 
you teaching your pupils how to make 
such choices well, and are vou testing 
their ability to do so? 


Are you trying to improve the cul- 
tural interests of your pupils by com- 
pulsion or stimulation? Cultural inter- 
ests are caught, not taught. They most 
often result from a contagion of en- 








ul- 
ym- 


ost 


en- 








thusiasm from others. If you would 
have your pupils prefer the “good” to 
the “bad” or the better to the good, 
you can gain your end most surely by 
sincerity and enthusiasm. But you can- 
not feign sincerity and enthusiasm. 
Pupils always know! 


Are you making your best possible 
contribution to the development in 
your pupils of high ideals, wholesome 
attitudes, and sound life purposes and 
worthy standards of value? The de- 
velopment of these character qualities 
is one of our most important obliga- 
tions. Here you do not work alone, for 
every true teacher, whatever his spe- 
cialty, will give vou aid. Yet you are in 
a more fortunate position than most, 
for you will have daily opportunities to 
influence your pupils in these respects. 

It will not do to go about this busi- 
ness too obviously. There is no more 
obnoxious spectacle than that of a per- 
son publicly and_ self-righteously im- 
proving his character. Work by indi- 
rection, stimulating your pupils to dis- 
cuss questions of ethics, motives, and 
conduct, not self-consciously for their 
own improvement, but to find answers 
to problems about which they have 
genuine concern. Much of their writ- 
ing and speaking should deal with their 
personal reactions to such problems. 
Are you making a contribution, day by 
day, to the growth in character of vour 
pupils? 


Are you maintaining your own ideal- 
ism at a high level? Fear, pessimism, 
and cynicism are poisonous to the 
young. They are entitled to start life 
with hope, courage, and good will, and 
it is your responsibility to help them. 
But you can’t unless you maintain a set 
of your own ideals. To make it a little 
easier for you to do this, I should like 
to pass on to you this quotation from 
Henry Seidel Canby’s delightful book 
of reminiscences, American Memoir. 
Writing of his college teachers he said: 

“As for the idealists, such a_ bull- 
headed generation | have never known 
in any other profession, for daily they 
went out to fight for their ideas, and 
daily they were defeated. And yet, 
stupid as some of them were and blind 
as to what was going on and the source 
of their difficulties as were most, I can- 
not but feel that they were the only 
realists in the college of my day. Ob- 
stinately determined to make what they 
thought was truth prevail, they alone 
saw college education for what it essen- 
tially was—a battle with natural cussed- 
ness, consistent shortsightedness, and 
obstinate resistance of the human ani- 
mal to whatever uncomfortably raises 
him above the brute. They were on the 
right side of education even when they 
were absurdly wrong in their estimates 
of what their young animals needed. 
They were on the only Side that really 
wanted a victory.” @ 











Language Arts 


FOR TODAY'S 
CHILDREN 


VOLUME I! 


MPORTANT news for all English 
teachers is the publication of 
Language Arts for Today's Children 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.75), 
Volume II of the Curriculum Series 
prepared by the Commission on 
the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Within its 424 pages are 
packed the latest practices and 
thoughts on the teaching of the 
language arts in the elementary 
school. Here are some of the high- 
lights of this comprehensive vol- 
ume: 

All communication skills are in- 
creasingly important today. “Each 
of the separate strands of the lan- 
guage arts (reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening) assumes greater sig- 
nificance today as new patterns 
evolve in our society. . . . To be 
able to read, speak, and listen is an 
essential achievement in a society 
which depends increasingly 
upon the use of the written and 
spoken word.” 

Apply knowledge of child devel- 
opment to language arts program. 
The volume advises that teachers 
should be sensitive to “teachable 
moments” when children are ready 
for what they are to be taught, 
and should “promote them by the 
richness and reality of experiences 
furnished in the classroom.” Indi- 
vidual growth and individual dif- 
ferences should be considered in 
program planning and in teaching. 
“No child’s growth can be forced 

no learning takes place until 
the child is ready for each special- 
ized type of skill.” 


1. Listening. “It is important 
that children learn to listen well,” 
according to the report. After dis- 
cussing levels of quality and stages 
of growth in listening, it presents 
situations involving listening: con- 
versation, telephoning, discussion, 
reports. and so on. Among practi- 
cal suggestions for improving lis- 
tening: teacher analysis of her own 
listening habits; keeping a log of 
children’s listening experiences; 
making children aware of “sounds 
in their environment” [see Disc 





Talk, page 21-T]; giving regular 
instruction and practice in listen- 
ing. 

2. Speaking. The report places 
the responsibility for speech im- 
provement with the classroom 
teacher. It stresses the importance 
of the teacher’s own speech and 
cites examples of classroom activi- 
ties involving speech. 

3. Reading. A 57-page section 
on reading points out the “neces- 
sity of consistency in the over-all 
program,” the importance of de- 
veloping study skills from grades 
one through eight, and the ways of 
finding basic causes of retardation, 
of guiding individual improve- 
ment, and of evaluating the school 
reading program. 

4. Writing. This chapter of 51 
pages speaks sensibly about giving 
children many opportunities — to 
write, of proofreading written 
work with them, and of having 
them make a final copy in their 
best handwriting. In the classroom 
“there is little or no practice on 
drill material,” according to the 
authors. 


5. Grammar. Formal grammar 
has no place in this volume. Teach- 
ers are advised to make a concert- 
ed attack on items of usage. Label- 
ing parts of speech is not recom- 
mended. 


6. Spelling. In spite of the re- 
cent studies indicating that our 
students today are not as expert in 
spelling as students in days gone 
by, the report devotes only ten 
pages to the subject and gives it 
a minor place of importance. In 
our opinion, spelling should have 





been discussed more fully. 

Other Ideas. Among the other 
things we found of interest were 
a chapter on cooperation of home 
and school together with a good 
discussion of the use of radio, TV, 
movies, magazines, and newspapers, 
and of cooperative efforts in guid- 
ing children’s reading; a chapter 
on evaluation; and a list of chil- 
drens’ books (with author, pub- 
isher, and price). —Harpy Fincu 
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REVIEW ROUNDUP 


Here are more than 40 recent films 


ranging from atoms to sculpturing 


By VERA FALCONER 


Social Studies 


Remember A_ Citizen Participates, 
one of our Film Award winners? Young 
America Films (18 E. 41st ST.. N.Y.C. 


has a new one in this series. 
A Citizen Makes a Decision (20 mins.). 
Again a case study 


17) now 


in democracy, this 
film shows how one citizen recognized 
a problem and set out to gather facts 
objectively so he could arrive at an in- 
The clearly demon- 
strated step-by step process of solving 
problems will find many applications in 


formed decision 


students’ lives 


your today. It’s an- 
other fine film for citizenship, alive 
and stimulating. 

Man and His Culture (20 mins.., 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill.) provides a top-notch sum- 
mary of how man’s cultures are studied, 
points out similarities, differences and 
the reasons for them. The whole study 
Is presented most cleverly, as though 
from 
planet. This device is refreshingly mo- 
tivating and allows more objectivity. In 
an entertaining wav, the film covers a 
broad subject simply, clearly and unfor- 
gettably. Jammed with information, it 
preserves an over-all picture. Your class 
the 
tance of the world’s cultures after see- 


conducted by a man another 


can't help understanding impor- 
ing this film. 

Coronet Instructional Films (65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill.) just 
released two history series which we've 
sampled. English History contains three 
Earliest Times to 
1066, Norman Conquest to the 15th 
Century, Tudor Period. American Revo- 
lution also has three ten-minute films 
The Background Period, The War 
Years, The Postwar Period. Both series 
treat the periods broadly, summarizing 
salient factors with truly excellent lec- 
tures. English History captures visually 


ten-minute films 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor to 


Scholastic Teacher 


some of the flavor of the period by 
showing old prints, maps, portraits, and 
statues intermingled with 
England today. 

American Revolution, using the same 
types of pictorial material, just does not 
carry visually. Scenes of buildings, bat- 
legrounds and cemeteries as thev are 
today do not really illustrate the sub- 
ject. Also. several identical scenes ap- 
in both Background and War 
Years with differing verbal interpreta- 
The well-organized, informative 
narration can give your classes much, 
but the pictures themselves aren't up to 
the quality of the lecture. 

Also trom Coronet is the ten-minute 
Spanish Conquest of the New World, 
which major developments 
throughout the entire Spanish invasion 
of both Americas. The scope is sweep- 
ing, the narration good. The film makes 
use of many simple maps, and also pro- 
vides satisfactory pictorial matter, es- 
pecially in sequences in Latin America. 

Two new and different films on Ja- 
pan: Pan-American World Airways 

28-19 Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 
1. N.Y.) offers a 35-min., color So 
Small My Island. Once you get through 
the brief, but corny, introductory se- 
quence, vou'll find a beautifully photo- 
graphed film which is much more than 
travelogue. Meaty with infor- 
mation about Japan’s geography and 
history, the movie also tells much about 
the people. Your class will gain a wide 
introduction to Japan and will begin to 
understand the many problems facing 
its people today. Meet the Ushijimas 

15 mins., Sterling Educational Films. 
205 E. 43rd St.. N.Y.C.) introduces the 
Ushijima tamily, living in postwar 
Tokvo. Through this family, vou learn 
about reconstruction and the growth of 
however, the film is too 
optimistic, making democracy in Japan 
seem untroubled. Well edited and in- 
teresting, but should be used with intro- 
duction and thorough post-discussion. 


scenes of 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica tf 


The above film scene is taken from “Egypt and the Nile.’ 


Briefly Noted 

Egypt and the Nile (16 mins., color. 
EBF). Information-packed study of 
Egypt and its people. Good solid fave 
well photographed. 

Arabian Children (16 mins.. colo 
EBF). Effective study of typical Ara 
bian village family life, bringing out 
many basic geographic factors for you 
to develop further. Good item for inte: 
mediate grades. 

The Thames-Royal Windsor to Til- 
bury (10 mins., color, BIS). Pleasant 
travelogue of this area, with some data 
on historic spots. 

New South Asia (30 mins., National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20). Valuable view ot 
Asia’s many problems today, and _at- 
tempts at solution. Treats entire area as 
a unit without distinguishing individual 
countries. 

Lure of New England (28 mins. 
color, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minnea- 
polis 1, Minn.). Rambling travelogue 
with usual “vacation” 
with considerable emphasis on spots 
connected with American history and 
literature. Pleasant and useful, if 
take advantage of its more meaty sec- 
tions. 


sequences, but 


you 


Guidance 


Running for Sheriff (12 mins.. color. 
Ed-Venture Films, 1122 Calada St.. 
Los Angeles 23, Calif.). Designed to 


help develop attitudes in health, 
safety, and citizenship in primary 
grades. We don't usually talk about 


films for this level, but this one is such 
unusual fun that even teen-agers will 
get a kick out of it. Three- to eiglit- 
vear-old cowboys, citizens of Gulliver's 
Gulch, have everything a western town 
needs except a sheriff. So, they hold a 
race. 

Cowboy Careful and Cowboy Care- 
less run—and I mean actually 
for sheriff. These boys are examples of 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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TEACHING GUIDE p.1 


Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Opening Our Last Frontier—Alaska 
(pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Alaska (pp. 10, 11) 

The Cowboy Chris‘mas (pp. 12ff.) 


ALASKA 


Concepts Developed 

Parts of Alaska, the U. S.’s last wilder- 
ness frontier, are being developed rap- 
idly. This development is partly the 
result of military necessity; Alaska is 
vital to our national defense. Other 
newcomers are settling there because 
of opportunities to make money. 

Fabulously rich in natural resources, 
Alaska has been a U. S. possession since 
1867. Travel is difficult. But airplanes 
are making remote places accessible. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Alaska 


DEBATE 

“Resolved, that Alaska should be- 
come one of the states in the Union.” 

To the teacher: The group which 
will do the debating will find much in- 
formation on the subject in back files 
of newspapers and magazines of last 
winter and spring, when Congress was 
debating the question of statehood. 

When Congress convenes in January, 
the topic is sure to come up again. At 
that time a panel discussion may bring 
out any new information gleaned from 
newspapers and radios. 

If the class has had some experience 
in debating, carry each new debate a 
little farther forward in following for- 
mal procedure for debate. Ask a com- 
mittee to look up rules for debate and 
decide which ones the class is capable 
of putting into effect. 

For example: One speaker on each 
side might sum up the main arguments 
given by his teammates and have one 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


December 8, 1954 
Theme Article: Antarctica 
Spotlight on America: Mounties in 

the Arctie 
Short Story: “Pop Jessup” 
Christmas Party:“Happy Holidays!” 
Feature: “Edmundo and the Pina- 
ta” (Mexican Christmas customs) 











good, clear voice; well organized notes; 
well chosen words? 

After the judges have announced 
their decision, the discussion may be 
thrown open for the class to take part. 


ARITHMETIC COMMITTEE 


To the pupils: There are numerous 
opportunities to develop arithmetic 
problems based on the material in this 
article. Will three pupils volunteer to 
give an arithmetic quiz to the class? 
Their duty will be to plan the problems 
and figure the answers, write the prob- 
lems on the board and then check the 
papers of their classmates against the 
answers they have previously figured. 
The class will have to reread the article 
to get the information necessary to 
work the problems. 

To the teacher: If this committee 
finds difficulty in getting started, help 
them by pointing out the following 
problems: 

1. How many years ago did Vitus 
Bering discover Alaska? (1954 minus 
1741 equals 213 years) 

2. How long has the U. S. owned 
Alaska? (1954 minus 1867 equals 87 
years) 

3. If the pipeline mentioned in the 


FORMAL REPORTS 


To the teacher: Appoint three pupils 
to make short formal reports on the fol- 
lowing topics, They should use maps, 
pictures, charts as needed to clarify 
points. 

I. Alaska is vital to the defense of 
the U. S. 

II. To former G. I.’s, Alaska offers 
opportunities similar to those in early 
pioneer days when the West was opened 
for homesteading. 

III. A man willing and able to work 
can find job opportunities. 


MAKING COMPARISONS 


To the pupils: In many respects, life 
in Alaska offers sharp contrasts to our 
way of life. As you read the article, 
underline such passages. When number 
concepts are involved, such as how cold 
it gets in winter, the price of milk or 
cattle feed, try to compare with similar 
situations in your home town. 

Other points of contrast are: home 
building; physical aspects of the land; 
highest mountain or hill; dairy farming 
methods; school life; foods. 


The Cowboy Christmas 


After the story has been read aloud, 
get the class’s reactions to father’s state- 
ment to the sheriff, “Let him make his 
final getaway, undisturbed.” 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, page 18 

32 iey A nee (32 poten: 1-b; 2-a; 

-C; -a 

2. AROUND ALASKA (28 points): 1-Aleu- 
tians; 2-Panhandle; 3-buying; 4-Eskimos; 
5-World War II; 6-paper and rayon mill; 
7-Juneau. 

3. CHRISTMAS STORY (40 points): 1-T; 
2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 31 


; sh: , A ° ° . A SS: l-cts.; 4- ; 7-Soil; 8- . 
last chance to answer arguments raised article started in your town, what big 49° a & : Mt x: y-Soll; | s-date; 
by the opponents (the rebuttal). The towns or cities would it be long enough _17-hah; 19-are: BRA “N-Y.; 23-tel.; 24- 


time assigned is usually less than that 
given to the original speeches, so the 


to reach? You will need to refer to maps 
to figure the distances. 


beg; 26-he; 27-you; A.; a axe; 33- freed: 
35-mass; 37-eras; 38-Sec.; 39-net. 
DOWN: 1-coach; 2- tin; 3-slightly; 4-vd.; 























, 5-eat; 6-State; 7-spa; 9-e 15-Van 
or, speaker must condense his thoughts Buren; 18-ape; 20-rye; 23-Texas; 35-Great; 
yt... into a few words. DATES ope: 28-of; 30-ads.; 32-E.S.E.; 34-ere: 
to Another step forward is to have a ’ 
th, group of pupils assigned as judges. To the pupils: Each of these dates 
an They will decide beforehand on the Pas @ significance for Alaskans, What CORRECTION, PLEASE 
= standards which they will use for mark- '™Prtant event is connected with each: The expiration date of the special 
— ing each speaker. For example: What 1741 1867 book offer announced in the Novem- 
vill were the strongest arguments on each 1912 1941 ber 10, 1954, student edition was 
hit side? Was convincing proof offered to 1890s (gold in the Yukon) incorrectly given as February 1, 
es back up points? What arguments of the 1946-1954 (new settlers pouring 1954. This date should read Febru- 
~~ opponents was each side able to break in, defense projects) ary 1, 1955, as it appears on the 
La down? How much credit should be 1955 (Congress may consider pro- book order form. 
given for the manner of presentation: posals to make it a state) 
ire- 
in 
vot Dae  crerarrag, mavens mee ons a er ee eae Sere Me an, ee ee oe en cae, Reenter 
lations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a = = or 50¢ a semester. Single subscriptions, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
# designated, which are 20c each. Office of Publication. MeCall St., Dayten 1, Ohio. Indexed in Subject Index te Children’s Magasines, Madison, Wisc. 
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QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Is the purpose of UNICEF to 
develop atomic energy, unite Western 
Europe, or aid the world’s children? 
(aid the world’s children) 

2. Of what country is Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser the boss? (Egypt) 

3. In what city is the famous “Old 
North Church” which lost its steeple in 
a hurricane recently? (Boston) 

4. Who has President Eisenhower 
chosen to fill the vacant seat on the 
Supreme Court? (John Marshall Har- 
lan) 

5. Is the signalman who guides air- 
planes to a landing on an aircraft car- 
rier called a batman, wingman, or a 
deck-swabber? (batman) 

6. In what state does the story, “The 
Cowboy Christmas,” take place? (Kan- 
sas) 

7. What is the capital of Alaska? 
(Juneau) 

8. Is Alaska’s population nearest to 
twenty thousand, two hundred thou- 
sand, or two million? (two hundred 
thousand ) 

9. To find large areas of flat land in 
Alaska, would you go to the Panhandle, 
the central part, or the northern part? 
(northern part) 

10. What country is nearest to Alaska 
on the west? (Russia) 





Tools for Teachers 
Iceland 


Jan. 5 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Facts About Iceland, 
1954, free; Iceland, 1954, free; Ice- 
landic Consulate General, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Around the 
Year in Iceland, by Elizabeth Yates, 
1942, 48¢, D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 

ARTICLES: “About Iceland,” by H. 
Palsson, N.Y. Times Magazine, June 
13, 1954. “Birding in Iceland,” by R. 
E. Case, Audubon Magazine, Jan. 1954. 
“Iceland Tapestry,” by D. Clark, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Nov. 1951. 

FILMS: Sunny Iceland, 12% minutes, 
sale, Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Natural resources, people, indus- 
tries. 
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OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman « Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry 
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erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. * Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lloyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Schin- 


nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
* Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





“‘Spain, Our New Defense Partner’’ 


N THE October 20 issue of Junior 

Scholastic appeared an article headed 
“Spain — Our New Defense Partner.” 
Several letters have been received from 
teacher subscribers criticizing certain 
portions of this article as misleading or 
contrary to fact. The portions criticized 
were not those dealing with the present 
military and economic position of Spain, 
which constituted the major subject of 
the article. The criticisms dealt with a 
few paragraphs on page 9 discussing 
the Spanish Civil War of 1936-9 and 
the Franco Government which has been 
in power since its victory in that war. 

The editors of Junior Scholastic wel- 
come constructive criticism and are 
grateful to these conscientious teachers 
for taking the time and trouble to ex- 
press their judgment and convictions in 
these matters. With their permission, 
we are glad to publish on page 4-G 
pertinent portions of representative 
letters. 

We regret that we cannot take space 
here for a detailed analysis and reply 
to each of the letters in question. But 
we wish to make the following general 
comments about the problems involved 
in discussing the history of such a con- 
troversial situation as that of the Span- 
ish Civil War. 


HISTORICAL PROBLEM 


It is clear to all that present-day 
events have long roots in history, and 
that a full understanding of contem- 
porary problems cannot be given to 
young people without some study of 
events and trends that happened or 
began before they were born. How 
much of this historical background 
should be incorporated into an ade- 
quate treatment of current political, 
economic, and military events in a 
classroom magazine is a debatable ques- 
tion, subject to many factors including 
time and space for presentation, and 
the grade level of the pupils. In this 
case, it seems clear that our decision 
to restrict the historical background of 
the Spanish question to less than 300 
words in a total of approximately 1,600 
words (exclusive of the “How We 
Live” articles by Spanish children) was 
a mistake. It forced our writers and 
editors into an oversimplified and not 
well balanced version of a very com- 
plex and unsettled series of events 
within the. past twenty years about 
which few historians have yet come to 
an agreement. 

In such a sketchy treatment it was 
impossible to trace the long history of 
conflict in Spain before 1936, nor the 
conditions of poverty, violence and ex- 
tremism that laid the groundwork for 
this outbreak. A nation that was trying 


in half-a-dozen years to make the leap 
from long outmoded feudalism and ab- 
solute monarchy to modern industrial- 
ism and political democracy could hard- 
ly be expected to transform itself with- 
out dissension. No one, we presume, 
would deny that after the military dic- 
tatorship of Primo de Rivera and a ris- 
ing demand for free elections, the King 
had abdicated in 1931, and a regime 
of attempted popular government had 
been in existence for five years before 
Franco's rebellion. It was marked by 
an elected constituent assembly which 
framed a radical constitution, a uni- 
cameral parliament (the Cortes), and 
two shifts of party responsibility in five 
years between the left and the right- 
wing parties. The government installed 
by the “popular front” victory in the 
nation-wide elections of February 16, 
1936, was hardly comparable to our 
familiar constitutional system in the 
United States with its respect for civil 
liberties. But it had the political frame- 
work of a parliamentary republic. And 
under the same system a conservative 
majority had been elected in 1933-4, 
with Alejandro Lerroux as premier. 

The government of Premier Manuel 
Azana in 1936 was a coalition of left 
and center parties which contained 
some Socialists, some Anarcho-Syndi- 
calists, and some moderate Republicans, 
but no Communists. The party picture 
in Spain was a highly complicated one, 
and even the Left was sharply divided 
against itself. But the powerful Anar- 
chist group in Catalonia (historically 
opposed to Marxism) and the middle- 
of-the-road Socialists were predominant. 
The Communist party was small at the 
time and was not represented in the 
government until the late stages of the 
war. 

The period from January to July, 
1936, was unquestionably a period of 
wild disorder verging on chaos. The 
government was more concerned with 
establishing a radical program of “re- 
forms” involving land _ distribution, 
compulsory public education, and the 
army, and divesting the Church and 
religious orders of state support, than 
it was to maintain impartial order and 
justice. The peasantry and some city 
labor, inflamed by radical propaganda, 
burned many church buildings, and 
often attacked and murdered priests 
and nuns. Political assassination became 
frequent, culminating in that of Calvo 
Sotelo, monarchist leader, in July. That 
the conservatives, religious forces, !and- 
owners, monarchists, and army officers 
reacted in self-defense against a gov- 
ernment that was unable to maintain 
order is not surprising. 

(Continued on page 4-G) 
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BUILD ACTION 


Build the great ferris wheel 
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TOYS BY THE HUNDREDS 





Here’s lasting fun! You'll construct 







hundreds of 


working models with these precision-made girders, 
wheels, pinion gears and base plates . 
sturdy toys that glow with real lights, operate by re- 
mote control! Plan and build your own ideas—or use 
the illustrated “How to Make ‘Em Book” in every set. 
Right now your toy dealer has fascinating Erector 
models in action for you to see. Take Dad and look 
‘em over. You'll have a swell time! Choose the set 
you want for Christmas. Erector 


. . gleaming 


Square girder construction 
exclusive with Erector! 
Nut-and-bolt construction 
eliminates *‘wobble.”’ 
Builds bridges holding 
more than 200 Ibs.! 
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SEND FOR FREE GILBERT 
TOY CATALOG TODAY! 


ear a wr as ae ee ee 


205 Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. 


Please rush me big Gilbert Catalog illustrating 
ERECTOR Gilbert Chemistry Sets, Microscope 
Sets, Tool Chests, other Gilbert toys. 
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The top stars in 


your school go for 
a “Spalding Christmas” 


» BASKETBALL, football. baseball .. . in all 

sports . . . the top stars in your school 
know it’s SPALDING for sports equipment. 
And, with Christmas on the way, make sure 


Dad sees the big SPALDING name at the top [= 
of your list. You'll play every game better — 4 
when you use the best. And that’s SPALDING. ~d rs ee Pim 
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The Spalding official-size Fast- This white-banded, official-size ' 
Flite basketball will give you a better © SPALDING football is made to take 

game . . . and last longer, too. Other _—all the rugged treatment you'll ever 

leather- or rubber-covered models to give it. Choose from other leather- or 

choose from. rubber-covered models. 


wd 


| 
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Al Dark glove. It’s large-sized and fully leather lined. Official 
League baseball. There’s a complete line . . . a complete price 

range in SPALDING equipment for your Christmas list. 














































Here’s how to double your prize money 
in the new Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! — 





There’s only one way to be sure that 
every photo you enter in the new 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards is 
eligible for double the stated prize 
money. That's by loading your camera 
every time with one of the famous 
Ansco films! 


You see there are 42 national cash 
awards totaling $1260. for the 
winning student photos this year. 
But every one of these prizes will be 
doubled when the winning photos 

are made on an Ansco film! So don't 
risk winning just $50.00 when you 
can win $100.00 with the same 
picture made on Ansco Film. 


When a good picture opportunity 
comes along, the more pictures you 
take the better your chance of getting 
an award-winning photo. That means 
you ll want to keep plenty of the 
right kind of Ansco film on hand 
For press cameras, you'll find that fast 
Ansco Superpan Press in sheets or film 
packs is a perfect choice for nearly - 
any subject. For 35mm miniature 
cameras, choose between extreme 
speed Ansco Ultra Speed-Pan or fine 
grain Ansco Supreme. For roll film 
cameras, there’s Ansco Superpan Press, 
Ansco Supreme and the popular 
Ansco All-Weather film. 


Just make sure that your film is 
Ansco—the kind that can double your 
dollar awards! 


For full details, write 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 

PHOTO AWARDS 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Action flash shots like this call for a 
fast film—Ansco Ultra-Speed Pan for 
35mm cameras, or Superpan Press 

in roll film, sheets or film packs. 


















Ask For 

Ansco All-Weather Film 
in the 3-Roll Economy Pak 
and 


SAVE 15c 







Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

A Division of 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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Weather Vane on Tour 
For Old North Church 


The bronze weather vane (shown 
below) from the steeple of Boston's 
Old North Church is on a tour of 
U.S. cities. The purpose of the tour 
is to raise $150,000 to repair the 
church steeple. It was blown down 
by a hurricane last summer. (See 
September 22 issue.) 

From this steeple American pa- 
triots flashed lantern signals on the 
night of April 18, 1775. The signals 
informed Paul Revere that the Brit- 
ish were coming. He rode horseback 
warning Americans to take up arms 

The weather vane was blown down 
by a hurricane in 1804. The only oth- 
er times it was not atop Old North 
Church were in 1848 and 1944. The 
steeple and weather vane were taken 
down temporarily for a cleaning. 

For the present tour the gold- 
colored weather vane, cast in 1740, 
hollow wooden 


rests on a base 


Through slits in the base, people can 
drop in money for the fund. On the 
base is this message: “Every Ameri- 
can can help keep Old North Church 
a stalwart (strong) symbol of our 
love of Liberty by contributing.” 


“Uncle Sam’s Hotel’’ Closes 
For Lack of New “Guests” 


Immigrants will no longer stop at 
Ellis Island. The island, in New York 
harbor, was the largest station of the 
U.S. Immigration Service. This sta- 
tion—nicknamed “Uncle’Sam’s hotel” 
—was the first place where immi- 
grants came ashore. They usually 
spent a few days there. If their health 
was good and their travel papers in 
order, they could enter the U.S. 

Since the 1890s, more than 20 mil- 
lion immigrants passed through Ellis 
Island. In recent years the flow of 
immigrants slowed down and the 
U.S. officials decided to close the sta- 
tion. New immigrants are examined 
on board ships bringing them here. 





United Press 
U.S. Marines, wearing uniforms of different periods in their history, took part 
ina ceremony before weather vane of Boston’s Old North Church began its tour of 
U.S. (see story above). In center is church’s minister, the Rev. Charles Peck. 


Judge John M. Harlan 
Named to Supreme Court 


A new member 
for the U. S. | 
Supreme Court 
has been ap- 
pointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
He is Judge John 
Marshall Harlan 
of New York City. 
If the Senate ap- 
proves the ap- 
pointment, he will take the place of 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, who died 
last October. (See October 20 issue.) 

Judge Harlan comes from a family 
of lawyers. His great-grandfather 
was a Kentucky lawyer and state at- 
torney general. His grandfather, for 
whom he was named, was an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the’ U.S. Supreme 
Court from 1877 until 1911. His 
father was a lawyer in Chicago. 

Judge Harlan, 55, has been a trial 
lawyer for 30 years and a judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

A tall, gray-haired man, Judge 
Harlan is known for his good humor 
and wisdom. Both he and his grand- 
father were named after John 
Marshall, an early Chief Justice of 
the U.S. (who was not related to the 
Harlan family) 


NASSER TAKES OVER 
AS EGYPT’S NEW BOSS 


Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
now undisputed boss of Egypt. 

In 1952, Col. Nasser led a group of 
army Officers in a revolt against King 
Farouk. The king was forced out of 
Egypt. The country was proclaimed 
a republic. Actually Egypt became a 
military dictatorship, run by a group 
of officers who formed a council. 

This council chose Gen. Moham- 
med Naguib, one_of its members, as 
Egypt's president. Gen. Naguib and 
Col. Nasser, both hungry for power, 
became rivals. Last month the mili- 
tary council accused Gen. Naguib of 
being linked with a group of terror- 
ists. These terrorists had plotted to 
assassinate Col. Nasser. 

The council threw Naguib out of 
office. Col. Nasser, Egypt's prime 
minister, replaced him. 





United Press 


John M. Harlan 
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[NEWS gS ROUNDUP | 
U.S. “Atom Pool” Plan 
Now Getting Under Way 


The U.S. “atoms for peace” pro- 
gram is getting under way. 

On November 15 Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., head of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the U.N., told the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly that: 

The U.S. will provide 220 pounds 
of atomic fuel to nations joining an 
international atomic energy “pool.” 
The atomic fuel will be made avail- 
able as soon as this atomic energy 
organization is set up. 

Scientists would use the atomic 
fuel for developing peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. The U.S. has 
asked the U.N. to help set up 
the organization. 

It was first proposed by President 
Eisenhower last December (see Sep- 
tember 22 and October 6 issues). Last 
September, seven nations agreed to 
join the U.S. in the “pool.” They are: 
Britain, France, Canada, Australia, 
Belgium, South Africa, and Portugal. 


WINS SUPPORT 


\lr. Lodge’s announcement won 
widespread approval in the U.N. 
Britain pledged to give 44 pounds of 
atomic fuel to the pool as her first 
contribution. India offered to con- 
tribute uranium 

Mr. Lodge challenged Russia to 
join the atoms for peace program by 
sharing some of her atomic tuel and 
knowledge with other nations. On 
November 18, Russia’s answer was 
given by Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky (who died of a 
heart attack four days later). He said 
Russia would join the pool only if 
the U.N. Security Council controls 
the atomic energy organization. 








ore. 


Russia's reason is this: As a per- 
manent member of the Council. she 
can block any proposed action in 
the Council by voting “no.” 

As we went to press, the U.N. 
General Assembly was about to vote 
on this plan for the atomic pool. 

1. The U.N. would call an inter- 
national meeting of scientists before 
next August. The scientists would 
set up an organization for the ex- 
change of atomic information and 
materials among nations in the pool. 

2. The U.N.’s role in supervising 
this organization would be decided 
at a later date. 
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UNICEF 
UNICEF cards bring season’s greetings 
in official U.N. languages—Chinese, 


English, French, Russian, and Spanish. 
One of the cards, below, shows Austrian 
girls and boys skiing down a mountain. 
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“Season’s Greetings” Cards 
For 1954 Issued by UNICEF 


“Joy for the world’s children” is 
the theme of UNICEF's 1954 holiday 
greeting cards. UNICEF is the U.N. 
Children’s Fund. Money from the 
sale of the cards is used to buy milk, 
medicine, clothing, and other sup- 
plies for needy boys and girls. 

Many people use the cards as 
Christmas and New Year's greetings. 
You can order them from: UNICEF 
Greeting Cards Fund, United Na- 
tions, N.Y. The cards come 10 to a 
box. In each box are two cards, pic- 
turing each of the following scenes: 
boys and girls dancing in Korea, 
watching a puppet show in Indo- 
nesia, listening to a story-teller in 
Iran, playing a game in Mexico, and 
skiing in Austria (shown above). 


New National Park 
Is Offered to U.S. 


The American people may get a 
new national park. Laurance §, 
Rockefeller has offered to give the 
nation half of the island of St. John 
in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

The “paradise” which Mr. Rocke- 
feller wants all Americans to share is 
a mountainous island, nine miles long 
and five wide. It is covered with 
tropical trees and shrubs, and ringed 
with beautiful beaches of white sand. 

Vacationers could get to St. John 
by air in a few hours from New York. 
There they could sail and swim and 
fish in the Caribbean Sea. They could 
examine carvings made in the rocks 
by the Carib Indians who lived on 
the island when Columbus discov- 
ered America. 

\r. Rockefeller’s gift offer is being 
considered by U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. If he says 
“ves,” Congress must then make the 
final decision. 


New TB Treatments Result 
In Closing of Old Sanatorium 


The nation’s oldest private health 
center for treating tuberculosis— 
Trudeau Sanatorium in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York—closed 
this week. 

Trudeau Sanatorium was set up in 
1882. At that time, about 188 Ameri- 
cans out of every 100,000 died each 
year from TB. Trudeau, and similar 
institutions built later, provided TB 
patients with rest, good food, and 
fresh air—and many recovered. 

In the last few years doctors have 
tound more effective treatments for 
TB. They use newly-discovered drugs 
such as streptomycin. Today only 16 
out of every 100,000 Americans die 
from TB every year. 

The new treatments are given in 
hospitals and clinics. So TB patients 
no longer need sanatoriums like 
Trudeau. That’s why these institu- 
tions are closing. 

But TB is the seventh leading 
cause of death in the U.S. Doctors 
estimate that about 400,000 Ameri- 
cans suffer from the disease. 

You can help fight TB by buying 
Christmas Seals to stick on your 
Christmas mail envelopes. The 
money you pay for these Christmas 
Seals will be used to help in the 
battle against TB. 
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News in a Nutshell 














Nearly 50 million American 
adults are going to school again. 
[hat’s a record number of grown- 
ups in adult education. They're at- 
tending evening sessions in public 
armed 
and classes set up by industries. 
Thousands more “learn their lessons” 
through correspondence*® courses. 
Adults are studying everything from 
auto mechanics to watch repairing. 


schools, forces’ classrooms. 


Now eats and dogs can go to the 
library! New York City’s branch 
libraries admit and dogs on 
leashes—providing they bring their 
owners. This service is for people 
who might wish to browse in a 
library while walking their pets. 

Librarians say cats and dogs make 
too much noise when tied up outside. 
They also create a “traffic jam” at the 
entrance. The libraries decided it 
would be quieter and less confusing 
to allow cats and dogs inside with 
their owners. 


cats 


Garrett Cashman of Albany, 
N. Y., refuses to be “let down” by 
his balloons. Our November 3 cover 
showed him in a seat hung from 
dozens of gas-filled balloons. He was 
trying to prove to the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Commission that his 
“flying machine,” Uplift the First, 
was safe—so that it could be licensed 
as an aircraft. Garrett didn’t make 
it that time. He tried again on No- 
vember 6, drifting 45 miles at 5,000 
feet for seven hours between Inlet 
and Riparius, N. Y. He’s still waiting 
for his license. 


* Means word is defined on page 24. 
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The Albatross 

Meet the albatross. Some sailors 
call it the “gooney bird.” A more fit- 
ting name, at least on Midway Island, 
might be “loony gooney bird.” 

Why? Albatrosses are getting to be 
a nuisance to U. S. pilots stationed 
on Midway in the central Pacific. 
There are more than 200,000 alba- 
trosses on the island. Sometimes they 
get in the way of planes. 

As a result, 10 planes have had 
accidents on Midway. Luckily, no 
human life has been lost. But the 
Air Force is anxious to chase the 
“loony gooney birds.” If one were 
sucked into the intake of a jet plane. 
the plane would explode. 

The Air Force will try out several 
ways to keep birds from the planes. 
One plan is to remove the eggs from 
albatross nests too close to the land- 
ing strips. The birds might then get 
the idea they're not wanted around— 
and move away. 

The albatross is one of the largest 
of all sea birds. In flight, some alba- 
trosses have a wingspread up to 12 
feet. They can fly and glide for hours 
at a time. An old superstition among 
sailors is that an albatross brings 
good luck to a ship it follows. Sailors 
say killing an albatross brings bad 
luck. 





Photos show U.S. Navy’s “pogo” plane, the Convair XFY-1, during its first public demonstration flight. (See story above.) 


Navy’s ‘‘Pogo Stick”’ 


“She works beautifully!” 

So said -Test Pilot “Skeets” Cole- 
man last month after flying the U. S. 
Navy’s latest fighter plane, the Con- 
vair XFY-1. This marked the first 
time the “pogo stick” plane had been 
flown from vertical* to level flight 
during the same test. The XFY-1 
takes off with its nose straight up, 
like a rocket. It lands by backing 
down on its tail. 

The photos below show the XFY-1 
in action during the 22-minute test 
flight. Photo No. 1 shows the plane 
cruising over the field after its 
“straight-up” take-off. Then it 
straightened out and flew level like 
an ordinary plane. It can reach 
speeds of 500 mph. 

Photo No. 2 shows the plane get- 
ting into position to fly tail-down. 
In No. 3 the plane is backing up 
slowly close to the ground. The black 
smudge in the photo is dust churned 
up by the tail exhaust. In No. 4 the 
plane is in position to land, its nose 
straight up. 


PILOT FLATTENS OUT 


A pilot climbs into the XFY-1 cock- 
pit by ladder. He slides into the cock- 
pit feet first and lies flat on his back. 
When the plane levels out, the seat 
turns until the pilot is in a sitting 
position. He automatically “flattens 
out” again on his seat when the plane 
begins to come down tail first. 

The XFY-1 was designed to take 
off from ships that do not have long 
runways on deck. It also can hover 
like a helicopter. 
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EET Don 
modern pioneers. 

They came to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
two years ago. At first they lived in 
half of a garage. Then they bought 
a shack and a stack of logs. Like 
three 


and Helen Pearson— 


fourths of the newcomers in 
Fairbanks, thev built 
house 


fast-growing 
their own 

“We worked all day at our jobs 
and then, thanks to the midnight 


sun, we worked all night on the 
house,” Don explains. 
A little way below the surface, 


the ground is frozen all year round. 
So Don had to light fires to thaw 
the earth a little at a time for dig- 
ging. Finally he had to blast out 
the earth with dynamite. Friends 
helped lift the logs in place as their 
home went up. 

In summer the Pearsons’ garden 
vields vegetables and brilliant flow- 
ers. But in winter the thermometer 
drops to 60 below zero. “When I 
40 out to empty the garbage with- 
out my jacket on, I have to run or 
| won't make it,” Don says, “because 
the cold is dry here, and you can get 
frostbite without knowing it.” 

Why do people like the Pearsons 
the discomforts of Alaska 
living? “I earn four times as much 
here as I would in the states,” Don 


prave 






says, “but spend only twice as 
much.” 
Hardy young people like the 


Pearsons are taming America’s last 
wilderness frontier—Alaska. 

Alaska has some of the most 
rugged, barren, and beautiful land 









Color marks Alaska. Planes from Fairbanks fly to North Pole almost every day. Russia is only a few miles from Alaska. 


TRE SYS 


Opening Our Last Frontier— 


North America. Parts of it 
only be reached by airplane. 

Alaska is shaped like a huge box 
with two long legs. The southeastern 
leg is a narrow strip of land which 
runs along the coast between the 
Pacific Ocean and Canada. It is 
called the “Panhandle.” The south- 
western leg is a peninsula and a 
chain of islands—the Aleutians. 

A warm ocean current sweeps 
along the coast of southern Alaska. 
Winds warmed by these waters give 
the Panhandle a mild climate. More 
people live in the Panhandle than 
in any other part of the country. 

The easiest way to see the Pan- 
handle is to take a boat along the 
coast. It’s a magnificent trip. Huge 


In can 





ALASKA, U. S. A. 


Area: 586,400 sq. miles (one fifth the 
size of the U. S. states). 

Population: About 200,000 (including 
50,000 members of the U. S. armed 


forces, 20,000 Eskimos, 10,000 In- 
dians). 

Government: Since 1912 Alaska has 
been a U. S. Territory. It has a 


legislature, but the President of the 
U. S. appoints the governor. Alas- 
kans are U. S. citizens, but do not 
have the right to vote for President 
or Congressmen. The new 84th Con- 
gress will probably consider pro- 
posals to make Alaska a state. Pre- 
vious Congresses have studied, but 
never passed, bills to give Alaska 
statehood. 





Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
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mountains on either side almost blot 
out the sky. In the distance you 
can sometimes see an ice field. 
Mighty waterfalls gush out of the 
mountainside. 

What about the people? Here and 
there you'll notice a village perched 
on a mountainside, or huddled be- 
side the sea. The homes of man are 
only tiny dots against the huge 
backdrop of nature. 

In the interior of Alaska people 
are fewer, the weather is more 
harsh, and the land is more rugged. 
Visitors to the interior are struck by 
three things: the huge, barren waste- 
lands—the deep silence—and the 
mountains which soar thousands of 
feet into the clouds. One of them, 
Mount McKinley, towers more than 
20,000 feet high. It is the loftiest 
mountain in North America. 

Mountain ranges and lofty pla 
teaus cover the southern and central 
parts of Alaska. The land is flat 
and low only in the far north. 

For a long time the only people 
who lived in Alaska were Eskimos 
in the north and Indians in the 
Panhandle. 

The first white man to reach Alaska 
was a sea-captain, Vitus Bering*, 
who was serving in the Russian navy. 
He discovered Alaska in 1741. The 
Bering Straits, which separate Alas- 
ka from northern Asia, were named 
after him. 

The Russians controlled Alaska 
for nearly 100 years. In 1867 the 
U. S. bought Alaska from the Rus- 





* Word defined or pronounced on p. 24. 





sians. We paid seven million dollars 
for it. At the time many people said 
that this money had been thrown 
away on useless land. Because U. S. 
Secretary of State William Seward 
had made the purchase, Alaska was 
called “Seward’s Folly” or “Seward’s 
Icebox.” 

At first it looked as if Seward 
really had made a mistake. Only a 
few hardy adventurers went to live 
in Alaska. Most of them were fur 
traders. 

In the 1890s gold was discovered 
in the Canadian Yukon, close to 
\laska. Thousands of Americans 
raced up to the Yukon to make their 
fortune. They had to travel through 
Alaska to get to the Yukon. 


SLEEPING GIANT 


After the gold rush was over, a 
few prospectors settled in the lonely 
Alaskan wastes. But most of them 


How do these settlers make their 
living? Some are farmers. Others 
are lumberjacks in the forests of 
the Panhandle mountains. Others 
run hotels and act as guides for tour- 
ists. In the past few years tourists 
have swarmed into Alaska by scores 
of thousands to climb, fish, and hunt 
in Alaska’s wide-open spaces. 

Alaska’s first big year-round in- 
dustry opened just this summer. It 
is a 50-million-dollar mill to turn 


wood from the Panhandle forests 
into rayon and paper. 
Mining companies are sending 


more and more engineers to search 
out deposits of nickel, copper, 
chrome, and other minerals. 

As more people come to Alaska, 
schools and hospitals are going up 
in the towns. Sturdy frame houses 
and apartment buildings are replac- 
ing tarpaper shacks. Roads and rail- 
ways, docks and airfields are being 
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The shortest routes between parts 
of Russia and some U. S. cities lie 
across Alaska. 

Our leaders know this. They are 
making Alaska a strong front line 
of air defense. The U. S. has poured 
a billion dollars into defense build- 
ing in Alaska since World War II 
ended. The main “fortresses” are 
five military bases at Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, and Kodiak Island. Along 
the north and west coast are radar 
stations, to give warning if Russian 
planes approach. 

The biggest single defense project 
is a pipeline to carry gasoline 625 
miles from Haines on the Panhandle 
coast to the air base at Fairbanks. 

Most people agree that Alaska 
will never go to sleep again. For 
one thing, it lies along the air 
routes which cross the Arctic. And 
Alaska is too rich to be forgotten 


again. Its mountain rivers can pro- 


built to link the towns together. vide hydroelectric power. Its min- 


you returned to the U. S. Alaska was 








field. forgotten again. It was like a huge The single most important link is erals and forests are worth untold 
f the giant going back to sleep. the airplane. Airplanes carry food millions of dollars. And this is in 
Gold miners and salmon fisher- and other supplies to the scattered addition to the billion dollars’ worth 
> and men came from “the states” to work Villages. of fish and the $800,000,000 worth 
‘ched part of the year, but few of them The “air age” has brought all of gold and the $100,000,000 worth 
1 be- settled in Alaska. When World War _ parts of Alaska closer to one another, of furs we've taken out of Alaska 
n are II began in 1941, only about 70,000 and to the U. S. And it has also since we bought it from the Rus- 
huge people were living in Alaska. A large brought Alaska closer to other coun-_ sians. That’s a pretty good return 
number of these were Eskimos and _ tries. If another World War breaks for the seven million dollars we 
eople Indians. out, Alaska may be in the front line. paid for it! 
more The Japanese realized that Alaska 
gged. was a back door into the North 
ck by {American continent, and that we 
vaste- J had left the door open. Japanese 
the | soldiers invaded islands in the Aleu- 
ds of tians*, 
them, | U. S. troops rushed to the Aleu- 
than tians and drove out the Japanese. 
ftiest F U. S. soldiers were sent to other 
parts of Alaska to defend it. A road, 
pla- the Alaska Highway, was built across 
entral Canada to Alaska. 
s flat When World War II ended, most 
of the troops returned from Alaska 
eople to their homes in the U. S. But some 
kimos of them liked what they had seen. 
1 the They decided that there was excite- 
ment, and a chance to make money, 
\laska in Alaska. So, after the war, ex- 
ring*, soldiers — and adventurous young 
navy. people like Don and Helen Pearson 
. The —began making their homes in 
Alas- Alaska. ‘ ’ ; 
amed Since 1941 the number of people ¥ 
in Alaska has jumped from 70,000 : il 
Alaska to around 200,000. Its population is am > 
J. rising at a faster rate than the popu- mie 





lation of any other U. S. Territory 
24. or state. 


Herbert C. Lanks phot 
Workmen’s masks ward off mosquitoes, which hatch by millions in Alaskan summer. 
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We Live in ALASKA’S Panhandle 


By LOIS 
JACK 





LL OF my tamily are full blooded 
Indians of the Thlinget* tribe. 

My father grew up in an orphan- 
age school. The Russians started this 
school in Sitka when they owned 
Alaska. He learned to read and write 
there. My both 


speak our native Indian language. 


Russian parents 
But in Juneau*, where we live now, 
everybody speaks English. 

My father was 
fisherman. Now he 
city water department 


once a salmon 
works for the 
During the 
mother 
takes a job, too. She and my two 
older sisters spend July and August 


summer fishing season my 


at a salmon cannery on Hawk Inlet, 
18 miles southwest of Juneau. I go 
with them by airplane and we return 
on a fishing boat. 

While we're there, I take care of 
the children of the 
who work in the cannery. I earn $65 


small women 


each summer for this baby-sitting 


LAND SEIZED FROM SEA 


Juneau is right by the sea. Many 
of the business buildings are built 
on land which used to be covered by 
at high tide. This low land 


wate! 
has been filled in with rocks and 
gravel. 


The upper part of Juneau is built 
on the mountain slope, which rises 
almost from the edge of the sea (see 
photo). The ships which bring food 
and supplies in from the U.S. dock 
right in the town. 

Our house is on filled-in land. It 
is built of wood and has six rooms— 
a living room, a kitchen with an oil 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 24. 


As told to JOHN M. POLING 


burning stove, a bathroom, and 
three bedrooms. 

1 am 11 and in the sixth grade in 
school at Juneau. School runs from 
September to May. The school day 
begins at 8:30 and ends at 3:40. In 
school I study arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, history, geography, Eng- 
lish, health, science, art, vocal music, 
and physical education. 

After school, I help my older sis- 
ters in the sweeping the 
floors, washing dishes, and_ taking 
care of the younger children. We 
help my mother pick blueberries for 
jam or jelly. We also like blueber- 
ries to eat fresh with a little sugar 
and seal oil over them. To prepare 
seal oil, the seal fat is cut into strips 
and cooked crisp in the oven. The 
oil comes out sweet and clear. 

Some other Alaska foods are 
seal meat, porcupine, clams, crabs. 


house, 


























venison, duck, geese, and fish. The 
favorite food is dry fish. To prepare 
it, you first clean the fish and tak 
out its backbone. Then you hang the 
split fish on a rack to dry in the sun 
for 24 hours. Then it’s dipped in 
brine and smoked* over a low fire 
for a week. Smoke from alder wood 
gives dry fish the best flavor. 

Along with other native Alaskans. 
my mother and father belong to the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood and the 
Alaska Native Sisterhood. The mem- 
bers of these organizations are Alas- 
kan like - ourselves. Each 
year they hold a convention in a 
town. Sometimes they 


Indians, 


village or 


hold ceremonial dances, when they 
dance the dances of our people. 

I have never been outside Alaska 
and I would like to hear from some 
of you. My address is: Lois Jack, 837 
West Seventh St., Juneau, Alaska. 
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Main Street, Juneau: Alaska’s capital is jammed right up against the mountains. 


Ewing Galloway 
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By 
RONALD 
PETERSON 


Y FATHER runs a dairy farm a 

few miles outside Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska. A huge sheet of 
ice covers the mountains behind our 
farm. One part of the ice field is 
called the Mendenhall Glacier. So 
weve named our farm the Menden- 
hall Dairy. We sell our milk in Jun- 
eau for 40 cents a quart. 

Our farm lies between the moun- 
tains and the sea. The mountains 
begin in our back yard. In front of 
the house a flat strip of grassy land 
reaches to the edge of the sea. This 
“tideland,” as we call it, covers 104 
acres. Grass grows four feet high. 

Even though high tides sometimes 
cover all this land, we have 25 acres 
under cultivation. We expect to be 
able to cultivate about another 25 
acres. In summer our cattle graze on 
the tideland. But in winter the 
ground is covered with ice. Then 
Dad has to import feed from the U.S. 


HIGH COST OF FEED 


This feed costs $63 a ton. Halt of 
that is the cost of shipping it by 
steamboat from the U.S. So you can 
see why my dad is trying to grow 
more of his own feed. 

I am 13 years old and live here 
with my*father, mother, three sisters, 
and two brothers. Dad came from 
North Dakota, and mother from 
Seattle, Washington. The rest of us 
were born in Juneau. 

Usually I get up at seven in the 
morning. For breakfast we have 
cerea] or pancakes, bacon and eggs, 
and tomato or orange juice or fresh 
oranges. At 8:10 the school bus stops 
by. I have a 20-minute trip to school 
in Juneau. 





Petersons’ cows cross “‘tidelands’’ on way to be milked. Note mountain background. 


The school bus picks up children 
from places as far as 18 miles from 
Juneau. The people around here 
make their living in many different 
ways. Some are fishermen. Others 
run dairies, farms, logging camps, 
stores, or chicken ranches. 

When I get home in the evening, 
I change into my working clothes. 
Then I help with the farm work. 

Dad has a herd of 35 cows. We 
milk them twice a day. We have two 
electric milking machines. It takes 
about five minutes to milk each cow. 

At milking time my 11-year-old 
sister and I drive the cows in from 
pasture. Each cow knows her stall 
and goes to it when she enters the 
barn. Dad trained them that way, 
to save time. 

When the weather is very cold, 





Ronald rides Skeeter, his 
Welsh-Shetland cow-pony. 


[ don't have to bring the cows in. 
They stay around the barn. Dad 
feeds them grain in their stalls and 
then he milks them. 

After the milking, | wash the barn 
floor with a hose. Then I find the 
young calves and feed them. 

By that time. it’s 7 o'clock, and 
time for dinner. We often have meat 
and potatoes, a green salad or cole 
slaw, and then a dessert of cake or 
pie with ice cream. 

One of my hobbies is playing the 
clarinet. After dinner, | practice my 
clarinet lessen for half an hour. Then 
[ read till bedtime at 10. I like boys’ 
books and adventure stories. 

Baseball is my favorite sport. We 
have Little League teams in Juneau, 
but my work on the farm keeps me 
from playing. I like basketball, too. 
That’s the most popular sport in 
Alaska because it can be played in 
any kind of weather. I also go to 
the movies twice a month. 


RAISE CALVES 


I have other interests. too. When 
I was younger, I belonged to the 
Cub Scouts. Now I'm in the Men- 
denhall 4-H Club. We hold cattle 
shows. I raise a calf every year. I’ve 
raised four, and two of them are 
now milk cows. Three of my calves 
have won ribbons at 4-H shows. 
Last year I won the dairy achieve- 
ment medal for dairy cattle raising. 
Some day I may have a dairy of my 
own. 

I would like to hear from any of 
you who want to write to me. My 
address is: Ronald Peterson, c/o 
Maynard Peterson, Mendenhall 
Dairy, Juneau, Alaska. 
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T WAS about a week before Christ- 

mas on our eastern 
Kansas when the worst blizzard we kids 
ever had known swept in over us. It 
didn’t start gently, as some do, but just 
came whistling in out of nowhere late 
one quiet gray dusk, and by dark it was 
shrieking around us. I woke up several 
times that night could hear the 
snow itself driving against the house, 
there was so much of it. 

I remember it so well, although it 
was a long time ago, when I was a girl 
of 17, or maybe 16. We never referred 
to that particular Christmas by its date 
but always just called it “the cowboy 
Christmas,” for it was the time that 
James Cranston, a cowboy, came by. 

The morning after the blizzard start- 
ed all of us were up before dawn, even 
my brothers Harry and Alex, 11 and 
nine years old, because we were so wor- 
ried about the steers. 


homestead in 


and 


We were farmers, not cattle people, 
and these were our first steers. They 
were young, lean, and lanky, shipped in 
from the open ranges far to the west of 
us. We had bought 60 of them with 
money father borrowed at the bank, and 
we were to feed and fatten them, then 
send them to the Kansas City market 
for sale. This is the usual thing today, 
but then it was quite new. With us, it 
was a great undertaking. 

So this morning, with the blizzard 
going as hard as ever, we naturally 
were nervous. Mother made us a good 
breakfast and as soon as it was light 
outside father left for the feed lot*®. He 
came back in about -half an hour, cov- 
ered with snow and nearly exhausted. 
He hadn't been able to get anywhere 
near the lot, the snow was drifted so, 
and the blizzard was such that he’d 


even had trouble finding his way back 
to the house. 

He told us not to worry, he was sure 
the steers were all right and the storm 
wouldn't last. But it did last. It went 
on and on, sometimes even increasing, 
all day and all night and all the next 
day and way up into the night follow- 
ing, before it let go. I remember wak- 
ing up that night and wondering what 
had happened, it was so quiet. I went 
to the window and looked out and the 
sky was clear, all the stars showing, 
and I could hardly wait for dawn. 

The morning was still and very cold 
and at sunup father climbed to the top 
of the woodshed to have a look at the 
steers. He came in, very disturbed, and 
said he could see the feed lot, but 
couldn't see any steers. He went to the 
barn and saddled up and rode slowly 
away, the horse barely able to move 
through the deep, drifted snow. 

It was a long morning for us, and it 
certainly must have been for him. He 
returned just before noon. Six dead 
steers, he told us, were piled against the 
leeward*® fence, but all the rest were 
gone. Most of the fence was flat and 
drifted over, and there was no trace of 
the other 54 steers. He had tried to get 
through the snow, downwind, but this 
was too much for the horse, so he had 
ridden in a wide are and had managed 
to get to the top of a knoll beyond the 
cornfield, but he couldn’t spot the steers 
in the great unbroken white of the 
snow.~ 

After dinner, when he felt the horse 
was rested, he went out to try once 
more. The boys and I started shoveling, 
digging a path to the barn and to the 
well and around the chicken coop, do- 


* Means word is defined on page 24. 
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The Cowboy Christmas 


By DONALD HOUGH 


ing the chores that had to be done. We 
had to come in often to get warm. 
Mother was making bread; it was won- 
derful to smell. The last time we came 
in it was done, and we made mother cut 
deep hot crusts off the ends of two 
loaves. 

We were just finishing these, about 
sunset, when there was a knock at the 
door. Mother called to the knocker to 
come in, and there stood a tall man, a 
very old man, a little bent at the shoul- 
ders. He had on a great hat, curled 
sweepingly at the sides, and a short 
buffalo-hide coat, all shaggy, and below 
this a huge pair of leather chaps, and 
then his high-heeled boots coming to a 
point at the toes; all this I noticed, for 
I knew that this man, whoever he was, 
was not one of us, not a neighbor. 

He took off his hat and smiled, just 
barely, and bowed a little. It seemed he 
hadn't anything to say. 

The whole thing was so abrupt that 
even mother, who always was ready for 
anythizg, had to wait a moment before 
she said, “Come right in and take off 
your things.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, finding 
his tongue, “I’m in need of a little shel- 
ter, if you don’t mind.” . 

“I'm glad we have it to offer,” mother 
said. “I’ve just finished a batch of bread 
and I hope you'll join us.” 

He hesitated, then said, “May I put 
up my horse?” 

“Why, of course,” mother said. “Ex- 
cuse me. Harry, go with the gentleman 
and show him where things are.” 

Harry put on his things and they 
went out. I looked at mother. “Mother,” 
I said, “wasn’t that a . . . cowboy?” 
I'd never seen an actual cowboy, but I 
felt in my bones this was one. 





“No,” Alex said. “He’s too old. Father 
and I saw two cowboys in Abilene last 
summer. Cowboys are young.” 

Mother smiled. “Cowboys get old, 
too, son,” she said. “Yes, Sally, that was 
a cowboy.” 

“Do you think he’s all right?” I asked, 
apprehensively. My parents had home- 
steaded*® here when they were very 
young, just out from Illinois, and this 
place was right on what was known as 
the Chisholm Trail, the path taken by 
the cattle people for driving their long- 
horn herds from Texas to the railroad in 

cansas. There had been some trouble 
between the homesteaders and the cat- 
tlemen and cowboys. I remembered the 
stories about the cowboys driving their 
herds right over the skimpy young 
crops, yelling and shouting, then in 
Abilene simply raising the roof with 
their goins-on. Later, when the home- 
steaders won the right to the land, the 
cattlemen and their cowboys moved 
westward, This was before I was born. 

“Of course he’s all right, Sally,” 
mother said. “The times you've heard 
about are gone forever. He looks like a 
nice man.” 


P pesmeriy Harry and the cowboy 
same back. The cowboy took off his 
hat and coat. I noticed that he had 
‘wo belts crisscrossed over his hips, and 
each had a holster, and in each holster 
was a revolver, a huge one with a silver- 
mounted ivory butt. He sat down in a 
shair beside the stove, without taking 
off his belts or his chaps, and held his 
thin hands to the heat and rubbed 
‘hem. He was nearly bald. What little 
aair he had left was white, and so was 
1is mustache, which came to sort of 
curled points at the end, and so was 
he stubble on his face. 

Mother quickly poured him a cup of 
10t coffee from the pot om the back of 
he stove. “My husband will be here 
joon,” she said, “and we'll have sup- 
yer.” 

“Thank you very much,” the cowboy 
aid. He hesitated and then said, “I 
vonder if you'd mind my sleeping in 
rour barn tonight. I'll be away before 
lawn.” 

“Why, you'll stay right here in the 
iouse,” mother said. “I wouldn’t hear 
f anything else.” 

“No, no,” he said, speaking quickly, 
I've my bedroll with me, and I like to 
near my horse. Thank you just the 
ame.” 

Just then, or maybe a minute or two 
fter, father came in. He saw the 
tranger who was with us and nodded 
» him and the old cowboy got up. “My 
ame’s James Cranston,” he said. “I’m 
ast going through, and your wife has 
indly put up my horse and me. I'll be 
n'myv wav before davlight.” 


About the Story 


The scene of this story is the Middle 
West in the early 1900s. For years 
after the Civil War, Texans had driven 
their longhorn steers up the Chisholm 
Trail, from San Antonio to Abilene, 
Kansas. At Abilene the cattle were 
shipped to meat packing plants in 
Kansas City and Chicago. But by the 
1880s cattlemen and sheepherders set- 
tled on the prairie, and wheat farmers 
laid out homesteads there. Barbed-wire 
fences spread across the plains. Soon 
the old cattle trails were blocked. Old- 
time cowboys—like “James Cranston” 
in this story—had to move farther 
West. Meanwhile, farmers like ‘“Sal- 
ly’s” parents not only raised crops, but 
began buying cattle to feed and fatten 
= then send to the stockyards to be 
sold. 





“You're welcome as long as you care 
to stay,” father said. He looked at 
mother and me and the bovs and he 
didn't have to say a word to tell us that 
he had failed. We could see. 

I went out to draw some water, and 
look in at the henhouse and see that the 
barn door was fastened, things I was 
used to doing, and when I returned 
mother was starting to fry some side 
pork and was fixing some parsnips. She 
already had a crock of lovely beans in 
the oven. I made her sit down with the 
others, who were at the table, and I fin- 
ished supper and dished up. 

I was so busy I didn’t hear all that 
was said, but at 17 you get lasting im- 
pressions, especially of unusual situa- 
tions, things you realize, perhaps later, 
could happen only once. You know 
what went on even if you've forgotten 
the exact words. I clearly recall father’s 
amazement upon learning that Mr. 
Cranston not only had traveled all 
through the blizzard, stopping at home- 
steads at night, but that he had come 
straight across-country instead of fol- 
lowing the roads, which would be at 
least partly open. “I can’t understand 
how you did it,” father said. 

Mr. Cranston looked out the window 
at the darkness. “I’m a cowboy,” he 
said slowly, “have been one for many 
years. I drove this Chisholm Trail, 
right where we are now, often in the 
old days. The old Trail hasn’t been 
used for a long, long time, but it’s still 
here.” He turned back to father. “It 
still exists, even beneath this snow. I 
can follow the ridges, where the snow 
is sure to be less, without even seeing 
them.” He took a sip of coffee, then 
said quietly, “A man can do anything 
he has to do, especially if he has a good 
horse under him.” 

About then I looked at my fire and 
went to the woodshed for more wood, 
and had to fry more side pork for a sec- 


Reprinted, courtesy Country Gentleman, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. Copyright 
953. 
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ond helping. Father and Mr. Cranston 
now were talking about our steers. Fa- 
ther was explaining his troubles in try- 
ing to get through the snow, trying to 
find them. 

Presently Mr. Cranston asked how 
far to the northeast the first drift fence 
was, and father said it was about two 
miles, maybe a little iess. The old cow- 
boy closed his eyes. He said, “The di- 
rection of the storm was right up the 
old Trail. It seems to me, if I remember 
the lay of the land here, there’s a sort 
of depression, a deep gully, at the end 
of it, that swings eastward off the Trail. 
About a mile from here. A spring, some 
cottonwoods, a few small evergreens. I 
recall we had a lightning-storm stam- 
pede here once and a lot of our stuff 
jammed up down in there.” He opened 
his eyes. “Now I tell you what, I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if that’s 
where your cows are right now, or any- 
way most of them. If I'm right, then 
some of them or even all of them could 
be alive. If I’m w ong and they all went 
on to the drift rence, they'd be piled 
up there and lost. If I were you I'd get 
down in there right away.” 

Father glanced at him in a curious 
manner. “Sakes alive,” he said. “I can’t 
even ... Why, I can’t get through that 
snow at all. My horse gets in just so 
deep and either gets excited or just 
wants to bog down and quit. And if I 
got to the gully, how on earth would 
I get them out?” 

“I don’t know, from here,” Mr. Cran- 
ston said. “You have to figure out a 
thing like that after you're there. It 
depends on the way the snow is. Wind 
can play tricks in a storm like that.” 

“Confound it,” father said, a note of 
bitterness coming into his voice for the 
first time, “I don’t know why I went 
into such a thing as this. I must have 
been out of my head. There’s no trick 
in feeding stock, but I hadn’t counted 
on suddenly having to be a cowboy, 
which I most certainiy am not.” 

Nobody said anything for a few min 
utes, then I heard father talking with 
Mr. Cranston again. 


| WAS wondering,” father was saying 
as I sat down, “if you’d care to go in 
with me on this. Your horse can get 
through, but mine can’t, alone, although 
of course it surely would follow yours 
You know what to do, and I do not. 
I'd be happy to—” 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Cranston said quick- 
ly, interrupting father. “I’m sorry, but I 
couldn’t do it.” He spoke almost sharp- 
ly, as though he might have been angry 
with himself for having brought up the 
subject of the gully. “It wouldn’t be 
possible.” 

Father waited a moment, then said, 
“I was going to say, I'd be glad to split 
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what I get from the market, later on, 
on anything we can manage to save.” 

“That's not it,” Mr. Cranston said. “I 
wouldn't want anything like that, any- 
thing at all. In a thing like this it’s just 
a matter of helping out, like all of us do. 
Even—” (He looked quickly around at 
us and smiled a little) “cowboys. I 
hope you understand it’s not that I 
don’t want to help.” He was quite ner- 
vous, and passed a hand across his fore- 
head, which I noticed was moist, then 
ran his fingers through what little was 
left of his thin white hair. “It’s just that 
I can’t. This time. I must leave before 
sunup in the morning.” He looked at 
mother and father appealingly. “I can’t 
help it.” 

That was about all that was said 
during the rest of our supper. Mr. Cran- 
ston mentioned a few things about han- 
dling cattle which father was glad to 
learn, and he told the old cowboy about 
some of the problems in raising crops. 
But there was no life in the conversa- 
tion, for our minds were on that other 
thing. 

When he had finished his last cup of 
coffee Mr. Cranston got up—he still 


was wearing his chaps and his revolvers 
—and put on his hat and coat. “I'll go 
to the barn,” he said. “I’m obliged to 
you. Thank you very much.” As he was 
opening the door he turned to us. “And 
a Merry Christmas,” he said. “A very 
Merry Christmas to you all, and many 
of them. Good-by.” 

“The same to you, Mr. Cranston,” 
mother said 

Father nodded, rather grimly, but 
didn’t say anything. 

But Mr. Cranston didn’t leave before 
dawn, after all. We were starting our 
breakfast just when the eastern sky was 
really pink and father looked so glum I 
almost wanted to cry. But he hadn't 
given up, he was determined to try to 
get to that gully, by himself, although 
mother didn’t want Kim to do it. Mother 
was telling him she’d rather have a hus- 
band than all the steers in Christendom, 
or than a homestead, for that matter, 
when there was a knock at the door and 
without waiting Mr. Cranston came in. 

We certainly were surprised. It 
seemed a long time before anybody said 
anvthing, but mother, as usual, was the 
first to take charge of things. “Well, 








good morning, Mr. Cranston,” she said. 
“This is more like it. If there’s anything 
I hate to see, it’s a man starting out for 
the day on an empty stomach. Sit right 
down, everything's ready.” She poured 
the coffee. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Cranston said. He 
sat at the table and looked at father, 
He said, “I was doing a little thinking 
last night before I went to sleep. The 
way it is, I’m going right on up that old 
Trail anyway. It may be, if the snow 
lies in a certain way, I'll be swinging 
around pretty close to that gully. That'll 
be mostly up to my horse. If we get 
near it, it wouldn't hurt a bit to take a 
look. If your stuff's there, or some of it, 
and I can figure a way to get them back 
here, I might just make up my mind to 
do it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cranston,” father 
said. There was a whole new look on 
his face. “Well, well, well! I'll saddle 
up soon’s we get some breakfast into 
us, and be right with you.” 

Mr. Cranston shook his head. “No,” 
he said. “The thing is, my horse and I 
work best alone. I don't mean anything 
against your horse,” he added quickly, 


‘ 


‘ 


It was Sally’s first Christmas tree. The old cowboy believed he was risking his own life to bring it in and decorate it. 
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“I wouldn’t say a word against your 
horse or any man’s horse. But as I say, 
my horse and I work best alone. And 
another thing, if I can’t get to the gully, 
and if there’s nothing in there if I do, 
[ll just keep on going and I wouldn't 
want to be responsible for your getting 
back here by yourself. Now I tell you 
what you do, you and the boys start 
shoveling snow down at the feed lot, in 
case I come back. Just keep shoveling, 
and don’t forget to fix the fences, And 
get the feed ready, and water.” 

“Whatever you say, Mr. Cranston,” 
father said quietly. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 
Cranston went out to the barn and we 
all stood at the kitchen window, watch- 
ing. In a few minutes he led his horse 
out, all saddled and with a _bedroll 
roped behind the cantle*. I had a hard 
time believing what I saw, for this was 
a scarecrow of an animal, or at least so 
I thought, when compared with our two 
work horses and the saddle horse, 
which we also used for driving. The 
poor thing seemed no more than a bag 
of bones, a tired old horse, its head held 
low, the knobby knees of its thin legs 
bent a little as though all it wanted 
from this world was a chance to lie 
down. 

We all looked at each other. “Sakes 
alive!” father said. “That horse! Why, 
he won't get a hundred yards!” 

“He got this far,” mother said with 
her usual logic. “Those trail drivers 
were tough when they were young, 
and maybe they stay tough. The same 
with the horses, too.” 

We watched Mr. Cranston leave, so 
slowly, and of course he was in our 
minds all day, not only because of our 
steers but because of himself and his 
horse. I did all of the chores that morn- 
ing as father and the boys worked in 
and around the feed lot, just in case. 

During our dinner at noon nobody 
had much to say; it was a pretty heavy- 
minded time. In the afternoon, mother 
and I began in a smali way to get ready 
for Christmas dinner, for tomorrow 
would be Christmas Eve, although we 
certainly weren't feeling very much like 
Christmas and, of course, there were to 
be no presents, the way things were. 

Father hadn’t let Alex go out to 
shovel in the afternoon, so he was hang- 
ing around the kitchen while we made a 
cake, perhaps waiting for a spoon to 
lick, or some other windfall. It was just 
about dusk and he was standing at the 
window looking out when he cried, 
“Look! Mr. Cranston!” 


= and I hurried to the win- 
dow. Sure enough, there was Mr. Cran- 
ston, just stopping his horse at the barn 
door. He was alone; he had no steers. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hooping It Up! 


EY, there, you with the football stars 

in your eyes! You're real square, 

man. The season’s over, done, kaput. 

Climb down from the goal posts and 

get real cool—with basketball. For this 

is the week that our college fives: start 
hooping it up. 

Wanna know whom to watch out for 
this season? Gather round, while the 
old master peeks into his crystal ball. 
“Magic crystal in my hand, who’s the 
top ten in the land?” And the ball an- 
swers: 

DUQUESNE. The great Dukes have 
lost Jim Tucker, but they still have two 
All-Americans in 6-7 Dick Ricketts and 
6-3 Sihugo Green. Both can rebound, 
play defense, and score like crazy. If 
Dick’s kid brother, Dave, can stay eligi- 
ble, he'll give the Dukes the best 1-2-3 
punch in the land. 


LA SALLE. Champs of the country © 


last season, the Explorers ought to be 
even better this year. They’ve got the 
greatest college player in America in 
6-7 Tom Gola, three-time All-American, 
plus three other regulars from last year’s 
champions. And that’s not all. Watch 
out for soph flash Al Lewis, a 6-2 human 
pogo stick from Darby (Pa.) H. S. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE. From 
the team that won the Atlantic Coast 
Conference crown, the Wolfpack has 
lost three regulars. But back in action 
are sensational 6-8 Ronnie Shavlik, bul- 
let-fast Vic Molodet, and seven other 
squad members. And up from the frosh 
team is a 6-10 center, Bob Seitz. 

HOLY CROSS. Except for a couple 
of late season losses, the Crusaders 
might have been ranked No. 1 last 
year. As it was, they copped both 
the Sugar Bow] and N. I. T. crowns 
and wound up with a 26-2 record! Key 
man back is the sparkling 6-7 center, 
Tom Heinsohn, voted the best sopho- 
more in the country last year, Three 
other veterans, 6-2 and up, will give 
Holy Cross lots of speed, rebounding 
power, and scoring punch. 

DAYTON. A crushing schedule faces 
the Flyers, but they have the man- 
power to handle it. Look at that height: 
6-6 All-American candidate John Ho- 
ran, 7-ft. center Bill Uhl, 6-2 Jumpin’ 
Jack Sallee, 6-2 Chris Harris—plus 
three or four 6-3 reserves. 

IOWA. This is the same astonishing 
Sophomore team that finished second 
in the Big Ten last year. Every man 
is back—loaded with experience and 





loaded for bear. They're not particu- 
larly big, but they have balance, depth, 
shooting, speed, and defense. 6-3 Carl 
Cain ought to raise plenty of his last 
name, and he'll be supported by 6-6 
Bill Logan, 6-2 Sharm Scheurman, 6-0 
Bill Seaberg, and 6-2 Deacon Davis. 

NIAGARA. The two _ high-flying 
Purple Eagles of last year, Larry Cos- 
tello and Bo Erias, have flown away. 
But plenty of talent remains. Best of 
the Eagle-eyes are 6-3 Eddie Fleming 
and 6-4 Charlie Hoxie, a pair of kan- 
garoos under the boards. Charlie has 
averaged better than 50% on his shoot- 
ing for three years. 

WICHITA. Led by their great 6-4 
scoring ace, Cleo Littleton, the Wheat- 
shockers look to improve on their 27-4 
record of last season. -Along with the 
wonderful Cleo—who’s averaged 18.3 
points in 88 games over three years!— 
Wichita stars 6-8 Merv Carman, 6-2 
Jim McNerney, and a bright soph, 6-6 
Herb Coin—a Coin who ought to make 
a big splash in the Missouri Valley 
fountain. 

FORDHAM, The up- and - coming 
Rams have a real diamond in 6-5 Ed 
Conlin, All-American who averaged 
23.4 points a game and ranked in the 
top ten in rebounding last year. Be- 
hind him are dead-shot 6-5 Danny 
Lyons, 6-3 Bob Reese, and a lot of 
great sophs led by Ed Bugniazet, Ron- 
nie Kuehn, and 6-4 jumping jack Mike 
Cashman. 

SETON HALL. This is a hunch pick. 
The Pirates went nowhere last season, 
winning only 13 of 23 games. Six regu- 
lars are back, but they'll have a hard 
time winning jobs from a tremendous 
soph quartet: 6-1 Dick Gaines, 6-7 
Martin Farrell, 6-8 Tony Davis, and 
6-4 Charlie Lorenzo. These boys have 
absolutely everything but experience. 
If they don’t hit the top this year, 
they'll surely do it next season. 

Okay, then, there you have my picks 
for the top ten, And now for my pre- 
season All-American team. This is easy. 
First team—Tom Gola (La Salle), Dick 
Ricketts (Duquesne), Sihugo Green 
(Duquesne), Don Schlundt (Indiana), 
and Dick Boushka (St. Louis). Second 
team—John Horan (Dayton), Dick 
Hemric (Wake Forest), Maurice Stokes 
(St. Francis, Pa.), Cleo Littleton 
(Wichita), and Ed Conlin (Fordham). 


—HeErRMAN L. Masry. Sports Editor 








OUR FRONT COVER tells a story 
of “Christmas on a carrier.” An officer 
in Santa Claus outfit is giving signals 
to an approaching plane on how to 
make its landing. These signal men 
are known as batmen’ in) Navy 
slang 

\ sate landing is the best present 
a pilot can get from a “batman.” at 
Christmas or any other time. In the 
daytime, the landing signals are given 
with bright-colored paddles. The 
photo at top shows a Navy “batman” 
dressed for night dutv. Each of the 
black spots on his suit and around 
the paddles is a little electric light 
There are 84 lights on the suit and 
24 on the paddle. The suit is plugged 
right into the ship's power plant 

Then, as vou see in the centet 
photo the “batman” lights up like a 
Christmas tree. Here is the meaning 
of the signals he is giving: 

Top row, left to right—“too low 
high wing tip”; “too high.” 

Bottom row. left to right—“don't 
land ‘exactly right’ ‘come in 
faster.” 

However, the “batman’s” days may 
soon be over. The machine shown in 
the photo at bottom may take his 
place. This deck-landing aid is now 
being tried out on the carrier Albion 
Signals are given by a system of 
Hashing lights and mirrors 

The Albion is one of a new group 
of carriers on which planes land and 
take off at an angle instead of straight 
down the deck. This makes possible 
1 longer runway, and is said to be 
safer for the jet planes now being 
Hown from carrier ships. 























“Night driving’s rugged, all right — even for pro- 
fessional car-drivers. We have to play by the rules, 
or we'd sure be in for plenty of grief. 


“For instance, as soon as it begins to get dark, those 
headlights get switched on. And we don’t need any- 
body to remind us to chop down our speed, either. 


“If there’s a car ahead, we don’t pass it until we 
blink our lights and toot the horn. Nobody crosses 
a center line unless he’s absolutely sure that it’s all 
clear ahead, and that nobody’s coming up from 
behind. 

“Sometimes, driving at night, a fellow gets feeling 
dopey. His eyes want to close. Son, there’s just one 


thing to do — pull over and take a nap. 





“Here’s how we lick night driving,” 
says Edward Greter, skilled GM Test Driver 


GM Test Drivers like Ed Greter get plenty of night driving under their belts — tests go on right round the 
clock. Ed’s already rolled up 1 


re than a million test-miles. Left: typical might scene at GM Proving Ground. 





“I know that young fellows don’t do a lot of driving 
at night, but you might want to remember these 
hints for when you do. Meanwhile, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to pass them along to your Dad or any- 
body else you know who does a lot of driving after 


sundown.” 


' This series of driving hints is published in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Be a SKILL—vot a THRILL driver!”’ 
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Citizenship Quiz @ 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 8 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 4 

o 


—~How about more work? 


CACcacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


Student’s Name 
1. NEWS CLUES 


the 
following sentences. 
Total, 32. 

l. President 
Eisenhower's 
choice for the U. S. 
Supreme Court, his 
name is 


a. Wayne L 


Underline 
of the 


points for each 


correct ending to each 


Score fom 





Morse. 
b. John M. 

Harlan 
c. Earl 

Warren. 


2. Sometimes 


called the 
bird,” 


“gooney 

this is the 
albatross. 

b. vulture 

ec. hawk 


on Mid- 


This bird is a nuisance 
way Island because it 
a. makes too much noise. 
b. attacks soldiers on guard duty 
c. gets in the way of U. S. planes. 
4. A military group has 
Egypt's president out of office. 
a. Mohammed Naguib. 
b. Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
c. Amin Shakr. 
5. Under its “Atoms for Peace” 
gram, the U.S. will provide 22 
of atomic fuel for 


> 
a. Russian 


thrown 


He is 


pro- 
0 pounds 


scientists only. 
b. South American colleges. 
c. nations that join the atomic 


pool. 


6. The weather vane of Old North 
Church is being sent on a tour around 
the U. S. to raise money for 

a. rebuilding the steeple. 


b. setting up hurricane warning 
posts. 
e. celebrating Paul Revere’s next 
birthday anniversary. 
7. The U. S. Navy’s “pogo 
plane takes off with its nose 
a. tilted toward the 


b. straight up. 


stick” 
ground. 


always pointing north. 
8. The number of Americans taking 
adult education courses is now nearly 
a. 50 million. b. 160 million. 
c. one million. 


My score 








2. AROUND ALASKA 

Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose the words 
from the list in boldface. Score four 
points for each. Total, 2 


The chain of islands which forms 
part of the southwestern leg of Alaska 


is called the ~ 


2. Most of the people of Alaska live 
in the 


3. The United States got possession 


of Alaska by __.__ sot: from 
the Russians. 
4. Most of the people in the far 


north of Alaska are 


The biggest jump in Alaska’s pop- 


ulation occurred after 


6. Alaska’s first year-round industry 


which opened this summer is a 





7. Alaska’s capital is 

A chain of tourist hotels, World War 
II, Kuriles, Canadians, Panhandle, Fair- 
banks, paper and rayon mill, World 
War I, seizing, Eskimos, central pla- 
teau, buying, Aleutians, Juneau. 


My score 


3. CHRISTMAS STORY 


Put T in front of the following true 
statements, F in front of the false ones. 
Sentences are based on the story “The 
Cowboy Christmas.” Score eight points 
for each. Total, 40. 


The scene of the story is a 
homestead in eastern Kansas during the 
early 1900s. 

The Chisholm Trail was the 
name of a path Texans once used for 
driving their steers to Kansas. 

The story tells how an old-time 
cowboy helps a city family. 

__4. The cowboy leaves Christmas 
presents for Sally, Harry, Alex. 

__5. At the end of the story, the 
cowboy turns out to be a sheriff who is 
tracking down a horse thief. 


My score_ Total score 











Right This Way 


A boy from Houston, Texas, says: 


I like a girl who has been invited to 
the same party I have. She was invited 
first. Should I ask her to go with me, or 
wait for her to ask me? 


First you'd better do a bit of check- 
ing with the hostess—is this to be a 
“couples” affair, or is everyone expected 
to come “stag”? 

If couples are the order of the day. 
then by all means ask Sally; don’t wait 
for her to ask you. You might say, “I 
inderstand you're invited to Jean’s 
party, too. Would you like to go with 
me?” The fact that Sally was invited to 
the party first makes no difference. You 
still do the asking, unless the hostess 
has specified a “girl asks boy” set-up. 


Some girls from John Laidlaw School, 
Western Springs, Ill., ask: 


Is it proper for girls to wear jeans to 
school? 


Some schools have definite rules for- 
bidding girls to wear jeans or slacks in 
the classroom. Others permit them dur- 
ing periods of bad weather. But prob- 
ably very few wholeheartedly approve 
of them, and for a very good reason. 

That reason is that your job at school 
is a “desk job.” Can you picture your 
teacher coming to school in jeans? Of 
course you can’t. Wouldn’t you look 
just as out-of-place sitting at your desk 
clad in a pair of jeans? 

Save that extra-casual look for foot- 
ball rallies and hikes in the mountains 
and lazy afternoons with the gang. For 
school, dress as simply, but as attrac- 
tively, as you can. You'll feel better and 
you'll look much prettier. 


A girl from St. Paul, Minn., 
know: 


wants to 


Should a girl accept a date if the boy 
has one of his friends do the asking? 


Not as a rule. In fact, there’s hardly 
any excuse for a boy’s passing the buck 
to his buddy. If a boy really wants to 
date you, he owes you the courtesy of 
inviting you himself. Let’s suppose Jim 
sees you in the library and says, “Bill 
Burke wants to know if you'll go to the 
movies with him Friday night.” You're 
quite justified in answering, “Oh, really? 
Why doesn’t he ask me?” Period. 

“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady’—a 
lesson young Bill had better learn, fast! 


Have YOU a question for “Right 
This Way”? Address: Junior Scholas- 


tic, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 
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You'll have more fun with American Flyer trains because 
they're “carbon copies” of real railroads—right down to the 
track, Sets start at only $17.95—slightly higher Denver and 
West. All the rugged locomotives pack terrific power and pull because of the 
exclusive worm-drive motor. Foolproof knuckle couplers (not bulky) are fea- 
tured. See the streamlined Diesels, the high-balling freights, the super-detailed 
work trains in action at your dealer’s today. (And bring Dad, too!) 
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Flyer Wins 


...more realistic than any other kind! 


















































Pea REeTAT ERS LA 


TRUE SCALE MODELS. More realistic! Every 7” 
equals one foot of real train. That’s why they’re 
not stubby and toylike, as are other makes. 
Above: Note the realism of the massive Operat- 
ing Wrecking Crane (No. 944). 














REAL SMOKE AND “CHOO-CHOO” SOUND. 
White smoke with “fircbox clow.” Locomotive 
“choo-choos” in time with driving wheels. 
Above: 16-wheel U.P. “Challenger.” Hauls 
trains K5357W (Passenger), KS358W (Freight). 
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CLUSIVE FEATURES 
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REALISTIC TWO-RAIL TRACK. “T” shaped with 
flat surface for better traction. Only American 
Flyer has it! Exclusive: rubber roadbed for 
realistic, quiet operation. Curved, No. 727; 
Straight, No. 726. 














PULL-MOR FOR POWER, American Flyer exclu- 
sive! Pull-Mor power means locomotives take 
30-degree grades, haul over 40 cars! Three-unit | 
Diesel climbs part of mew American Flyer 1 
trestle set (No. 780). | 
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V4 Made by A. C. Gilbert, makers 
Nof famous Gilbert ERECTOR. 
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No. K-5423T 


‘37° F COMPLETE! 


Clear the track 
for the 

American Flyer 
““Mountaineer’’! 


Just see what you get: Super- 
detailed 4-6-2 steam loco 
(and tender) hauls a payload 
of 5 scale-model freight cars 
and illuminated caboose. 
Features choo-choo sound, 
glowing smoke, knuckle 
couplers operating by re- 
mote control, track, etc., and 
transformer! You're ready 
to roll! 

*Slightly higher, Denver and West 


ACE: 
SEND FOR BIG 
TRAIN BOOK-10c 


Tells how you can join the 
Boys’ R. R. Club, too! 




















Gilbert Hall of Science 

104 Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. 
I enclose 10c in coin. Please rush me 48- 
page American Flyer train catalog in col- 
or. Includes Erector, Chemistry Sets, etc. 


Name 





Street 





City 





Zone State 
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TOYS AND GAMES 


Trains 


Who’s a 
Everybody from 8 
to 80, when it 
comes to trains! 
Check 
in your dad’s eye 
rounds the tracks in a 
store window. Want a train of your own? Or 


hobo? 





the gleam 


as that streamliner 
how about some terrific additions to the one 
you already have? “All aboard” this Christ 
mas! 

"Round and ‘round and ‘round she goes 
and where she stops is... right under your 
own Christmas tree! 


Scholastic Advertisers: American Flyer, Lionel 


Chemistry sets 


For the 


a yen tor 


men with 
adven 
ture, a chemistry 
set is a “must” this 


Take a 


mix and 


Christmas 
test-tube, 
match your chem 
with 


} 
icais care— 


then watch for 
exciting results! 

For fun and real 
training tor a m ghty fine career, a ¢ hemistry 
science can be a wom 


Curie? Why 


set is tops. And girls, 


an’s world, too—remember Mme. 


not ask Mom and Dad for a gift you'll use 
and enjoy for years to come—the best chem 
istry set they can find? 

Se holastu {drert ser Cher ralt 


Games 


Those cold 





winter 
evenings with 
nothing to do 
venings when the 
ing drops in 
ww do vou spend 
' 9 
[he gang will keep Coming back for more 

if you have a few good games around the 

house. More and better games are being 

geared now to the things that teen-agers 


like best to do. For that 


real Christmas spirit, 


ask for gifts you can share with your friends 
Then you'll be proud to say, “Come on’a 
my house!” 

Scholastic {dvertiser Parker Bros. 





Pool tables 


You're not “behind 
the eight-ball” if 
you have a 
table all your own. 
To fill up your cal 
endar that 
empty spot in your 
rec room — here’s 


and 


' ata 
your cue! 


It takes real skill to shoot a good game 
of pool. Now’s your chance to perfect that 
skill—and watch your buddies’ faces when 
you sink one like a breeze! Make a memo to 
the Santa in your family: One pool table, 
please! 


Scholastic {dvertiser: Burrou es 


Erector set 


you like to 


“ga Do 
say | tinker — build — 
[ \ create? Do you 


have the engineer- 
ing bug? 
Then what you 


ay) \ 
aa 
if Mp 
ZN <i want is an erector 
SF Nat - 
ae set! Maybe you 
think an erector 
set is just for small fry. Try one and you'll 
think again! No 35-year-old could take this 
maze of nuts, bolts, and screws, and come up 
with something constructive. But you can 
and you'll enjoy every minute. Build the best 
Christmas ever with an erector set! 


1. C. Gilbert 


Scholastic Advertiser: 


SPORTING GOODS 


Baseball equip- 
ment 
Baseball season 


isn’t as far away 
as you think. Why 


not “ste 


“al a base” 


on the opposition 
with some solid 
pre-season prae 


tice with a new 





bat, ball. or glove? 

You can, if you remember to mark them 
No. 1 on your Christmas list this year. Every 
fellow needs baseball equipment that belongs 
only to him. Get the best and take care of it. 
Then when the gang meets on the diamond 
the first warm day in March, you'll be all set! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Louisville 


VacGregor, Spalding, Wilson 


Slugger, 





The day is cold and crisp. Around the tree, gifts are piled high in gaily-colored 
confusion. You'll have the Christmas of your dreams—and so will the people 
you play Santa to—if you've given a little thought and a few hints to pre-holiday 
planning! Try these suggestions out fer size. Then pass them along to Mom and 
Dad. With these pointers, your own Christmas list will be a cinch. And the folks 
are guaraateed to please their teen-aged son or daughter Christmas morning! 


Football 


“Hold that line!’ 
And hold that first- 
string position 
you've worked so 
hard for. 

All the guys in 
the block will want 
to join in the fun 
if you’ve got a 
football or basket- 
ball at your house! 

When the air’s crisp and the field’s firm, 
you'll want to be right out there, scoring 
with the best of them. So make that kick! 
Or sink that foul shot! Whichever you do, 
you'll be a winner. It’s smart to have your 
own gear! 





Scholastic Advertisers: MacGregor, Pennsyl 
vania, Spalding, Wilson 

Tennis 

Clear the courts! 
You're off to prac 
tice your back 
hand drive. Are 
you the kind of 
guy or gal who 
likes to keep his 
feet and his brain 
on the move? 





Then a tennis racquet was made for you! 
You'll like the pep, the fun—and the slim 
waistlines!--that come with an early game of 
tennis on beautiful spring mornings. Christ- 
mas is a good time to look ahead. So ask 
Mom and Dad for the racquet. Your friends 
will probably come through with the tennis 
balls, and you'll be all set to start the sport 
with an “It Might As Well Be 


feeling already in your bones. 


ing season 
Spring” 
Advertisers: 
VacGregor, Pennsylvania, 
tor, Filson 


Scholastic Juneman 


Spalding, Vic 


Dunlop, 


Rifles 
Cr-r-rack! The 
shot echoes 


through the wood- 
and you’ve got the 
feeling of all out 
doors. 





You’re glad Dad gave you that rifle 
last Christmas—or are you still wishing for 
one? Now’s the time to put in your bid. 
Then start planning those long, invigorating 
tramps through the countryside. Your rifle’s 
by your side, the day’s frosty, and you’re on 
top of the world. Who could ask for more? 
Scholastic Advertiser: Remington 
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Bicycles 


“Let’s go biking!” 
The gang’s off on 
a jaunt again. 
They’ve got that 
gypsy blood in 
their veins, and so 
have you. 

A bike’s an es- 
sential these days. Errands for the folks, 
exercise for you, fun with the crowd—they’re 
all easier on two wheels. Enjoy a day in the 
mountains, taking those downgrades like a 
breeze on your brand-new bike. Or, if you 
already own a bike, put it in top-notch con- 
dition with new tires, lights, other acces- 
sories. Hang your knapsack on the handle 
bars and hit the trail. You've got many a 
happy mile ahead if you put a plug in for a 
new bicycle this Yuletide season. 





Scholastic Advertisers: Raleigh, Roadmaster, 
Shelby Bicycles; Goodyear, Pennsylvania, 
and U. S. Royal Tires; New Departure 
Coaster Brakes 


HOBBIES 


Cameras 


Flash! Just like 
that you’ve got 
one more memory 
down on film for 
a lifetime. 
Informal shots 
of your best guy 
or gal, the gym all decked out for the junior 
prom, little hunks of the past you'll want to 
remember. If it’s the tiniest box camera or 
the fanciest job, with flash attachment or 
without, a camera is the buy of a lifetime. 





Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, Eastman Ko- 
dak, General Electric, Smith-Victor, Syl- 
vania. 


Photo lab 
outfits 


Who's the life of 
your parties? You 
will be, with a 
photo-lab outfit. 
Snap those pic- 
tures, then develop 
and enlarge them 
in no time flat. 
The gang will be 
fascinated! 

Pad your weekly allowance, too, by taking 
and developing pictures for school, church, 
and civic groups. Your darkroom is a world 
of your own, providing year ‘round adven- 
ture in fun and enjoyment. Why not start 
with those Christmas party shots that every- 
one will want prints of? 





Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, Eastman Ko- 
dak, FR. 


Stamps 

It’s a small world 
—as you'll agree 
if you're a stamp 
collector. Friends 
all over the globe, 
real know-how 
about dozens of 
countries—they’re 
yours, if stamps are your hobby. Stamp col- 
lections are valuable, too—they often provide 
a real on-the-side income. 

Tip off your family and friends this Christ- 
mas—then watch the albums and colorful 
packages of stamps start rolling in! Fun and 
knowledge? You bet! 





Photo albums 
“It’s in the book!” 
You'll spend 
hours ‘‘among 
your souvenirs” if 
they're all neatly 
arranged in a 
photo album. 

Dance ticket 
stubs, pictures of 
the gang at the beach—they’re right there 
for all the years to come. You'll never get 
tired of leafing through your “memory book,” 
so make sure it’s the best. Tefl the folks you 
want a really good album—one you'll be 
proud to show your grandchildren! 


LISTENING AND LOOKING 


Radio and TV 


What’s the Christ- 
mas gift of your 
dreams? Ten to 
one it’s a radio or 
TV set! 

For a good 
laugh, a terrific education, hours of enjoy- 
ment you can share with the crowd, you're 
on the right track. You won't have to twist 
Dad’s arm, either. He Anows a radio or TV 
is just the thing for his teen-aged son or 
daughter. You'll discover just how much fun 
those evenings at home can be! 





Phonographs 
“Hey, Bill, bring 
your vic over and 
let’s have a par- 
ty!” Sound famil- 
iar? 

Beethoven or 
bop, a waltz or a 
mambo, music 
makes the world go ‘round. 

You'll have music whenever you want it if 
you go “platter-happy” this holiday season. 
A little 45 machine, a radio-phonograph 
combo, or a long-playing wonder—whichever 
you find under the tree on Christmas morn- 
ing, you'll be the luckiest guy or gal in the 
crowd. 

Scholastie Advertiser: RCA Victor 











Records 
What’s new? 
Why, records, of 
course! Christmas 
is the perfect time 
to make a list, 
then watch it turn 
into stacks of your 
favorite discs! 
Spread the news—tell Aunt Susie and the 
gal next door and your best buddy. Presto! 
You’ve got a record collection that’s the envy 
of everybody you know. Pretty soon, your 
house will be headquarters for the best 
music in town. And you?—you'll be strictly 
“The hostess with the mostest on the ball!” 
Scholastic Advertisers: Better Value Records, 
RCA Victor : 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





A “young man— 
or maid—with a 
horn” is always in 
demand. Every- 
body loves the 
guy or gal who can “make with the music,” 
from the organ-grinder to the hottest trumpet- 
player in the business. If you play in the 
high school dance band or just strum a hot 
ukelele at a party, you'll have the time of 
your life with a musical instrument. Even 
a good harmonica offers a real challenge. 
Pass the word along to Mom and Dad. Then 
—go, man, go! 





Scholastic Advertisers: Armstrong, Pan- 
American 


WRITING EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters 
Hate writing 
themes? Don’t! 
Wait’ll you’ve got 
a typewriter to 
turn out the fin- 
ished product! 

Cure for low 
grades: one type- 
writer, coming up this very Christmas, if you 
play it smart. You'll be all set for the future, 
too. Whether it’s college or the business 
world you have your eye on, a typewriter’ll 
be your bosom buddy after high school days. 

There’s something about a_neatly-typed 
page that teachers and employers go for. 
And what’s more, typing turns work into 
fun. Impossible? You'll see! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Remington, Royal, 

Smith-Corona 

(Continued on page 25) 








Junior Writers 





Different Kinds of Dreams 


There are many different 


kinds of 


1 
dreams 


Some children dream of mountains 
made of ice cream 

Singers drear their wonderful tones 

While little puppy dogs only dream ot 
Wns 

Lactic s dream of VOWS mace ot silk 

While little pussy cats dream of pitche rs 
of mill 

Men may dream of beautitul cars 

While space men dre im of going to 
Mars 


Anne Marie Mello, Grade 7 
Susan M. Nixon School, Fall River, Mass 
Teacher, Elizabeth P. Sumner 


The Secret 
Deep in the jungle in the middle of the 
night 
The shadows and the trees make an 


awesome sight 


And the jungle k« eps its secret. 


a jet black 


The hysterical eackling of 
cTOW 


The crashing in the jungle of a pursued 


dos 


And the jungle keeps its secret. 


The burning vreen eves of the jungle 


cat 
The soft 


shuffling of a scurrving rat 


A sharp scream, and you drop to the 
track 
Silenced 
back 

And the jungle keeps its secret. 
John M. Friedberg, Grade 7 


Public School 3, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth H. Muller 


forever, with a knife in vour 


Indian Braves 


The autumn leaves are not just leaves 
That is, thev’re not to me 
They are 


a tribe of Indians 


As brave as thev can be 


| Saw some creep across oul walk 
In all their bright array 
And hold a pow-wow by a tree 


In our front vard today 


And then thev did a tribal dance; 
It was indeed a show 
And 


Just what 


soon thev dashed away to hunt; 
I'll never know 
Ida Fox, Grade 6 
Tabernash (Colo.) School 


Teacher, Elia Conwell 


Books 


Pictures are windows to any lands 

But a book is a door that ready stands 

To him that will open and go outside 

Where the river and plains are free and 
wide 

Pictures are windows through which 
we look 

But the door a&the world is just a book. 


Richard Scalzo, Grade 7 
Franklin School, Omaha, Neb. 
Teacher, Miss Kunel 








First to Know 
‘Mom, the ladder fell from the 


side of the house.’ 


Ann 


\fom: “Go tell your father 
Ann: “He already 


ing trom the root 


knows. He’s hang- 


Ke i Va 


Look Before You Leap 


\ passenger in a plane sat at the 
window watching the spectacle of the 
heavens. Suddenlh 


ed by 


“Going to join me?” he 


1 parachutist drift- 


cried 
“Thanks very much,” replied the pas- 
“but I'm happy just where I 


senger 


am 
‘lust as vou like called back the 
parachutist, “but I'm the pilot.” 
le Dinger. De Queen Ark ir HS 


Difference of Opinion 


Mother: “Jane, where’s Billy?” 
Jane: “It the ice is as hard as he 
thinks it is, he’s skating. But if it’s as 


soft as I think it is, he’s swimming.” 
Jean Guise PS. 197, Queens. N. Y 


Cautious 


Joey went to the neighborhood zoo 
one Sunday. He seemed a bit afraid of 
going too close to the bear’s cage. 

“Oh, don't worry,” the zoo keepei 
told him, “Bruin’s a real friendly 
Why, he'll eat off your hand!” 

“That's what I'm afraid of,” answered 
Joey 


bear. 


Who’s the Fool? 


two motorists met on a bridge too 
narrow for two cars to pass 

“| never back up for an idiot!” yelled 
one driver. 

“That's all right,” said the other, as 
he shifted into reverse. “I always do.” 
Whiltey City (Ky.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Son: “Dad, will you help me find the 
least common denominator in_ this 
problem?” 

Dad: “Good heavens, son, don’t tell 
me that hasn’t been found yet. They 
were looking for it when I was a boy.” 


Karen Gienapp, St. Paul's Lutheran Set 
New | te M 


Carol Stephens 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





BOOKWORM. By Maxine Averbuck of 
Ponce de Leon Jr. H.S., Coral Gables, Fla. 





‘ 


SHIP AHOY! 


By Judy Krompholz, 
Roosevelt School, River Edge, N. J 





LOOK WHAT'S FOR DINNER. By Al 
Seney, Rensselaer (N.Y.) Junior H.S. 
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The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit includes the famous 
Brownie Hawkeye Camera, Kodalite Flasholder, 8 flash 
bulbs, 2 batteries, and two rolls of Kodak Verichrome 
Film. The Hawkeye’s negatives measure 2 x 2 inches, 
and they’re good enough for enlarging. There’s a 36-page 
booklet in the kit. Price of the Outfit, $13.65. 


The Brownie Bull’s-Eye Flash Outfit has the most exciting 
new camera in the Kodak line—the versatile Brownie 
Bull’s-Eye. And the Flasho!der is especially designed for 
the new Midget (M2) flash bulbs which are tiny but 
terrific. The Bull’s-Eye has 3-point focus. Outfit 
includes everything you need to get going. Price, $17.95. 





Give—or get—a camera, _ 
nd Christmas becomes really sp 
a 


y 


Your dealer has several other Kodak 
neat little mechanism. Camera Outfits of various prices and 
; re than a nee 
“4 1S much mo 
A camera 


our capabilities. Ask especially to see the 
. chance to tell the story of oo your Kodak Pony 135 Camera Outfit, a 
It gives you = hobbies, vacations, really wonderful bundle. The Pony 
ures, your projects, ‘d modern way. 135 is designed to produce beautiful, 
; living in the vivid, sachets ehch with its projectable Kodachrome transparen- 
as are S Ow ’ 
. <odak cameras 
Three fine K 


cies. That means color photography 
picture makers, good ones. at its best. The Outfit costs $44.95. 
2. © se are 
te kit. Thes 
own comple 


to you. He’s ~—. 
" to show them 7 ; { ~ 
Ask = ee we are. (And as you will be ) | 
oO 


advent 











as prou 

















4, N.Y. _ 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 







To stock those Christmas stockings. Film—Kodak 
Film, that is—is a natural. (Be sure the right people 
know what size you need.) Then there are filters, and 
close-up lens attachments, and Flexiclamp camera 
holders, and—but browse around at your Kodak 
dealer’s place. He’s a helpful person. 
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Fun to give 
Fun to get 
at 
Christmas 





CLUE You get a houseful of clues, 6 myste- 
rious suspects in this exciting “whodunit” 
game. Nobody wants to stop playing! $3 
MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ trade-mark 
name for its real estate trading game. 
Of course you want Monopoly, the world’s 
most fascinating game! Everybody has a 
chance to make a fortune. $3, $4, $10 
SORRY Parker Brothers’ trade-mark name 
for its slide pursuit game. With play con- 
trolled by the draw of Sorry cards, every 
minute of this game is thrilling! Play is rapid, 
and the tail-ender always has a chance. $2.50 
KEYWORD Best Crossword Board Game. The 
fast-moving crossword board game with three 
exclusive features! Easy scoring! $2, $3, $5 
STAR REPORTER See if you can “scoop” 
your rivals on the news! $2.50 

PEGITY You can learn to play this unusual 
game in two minutes! $1.5 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 


Send for this fascinating booklet! 
How to have family fun, popular 
parties, with Parker Games. 28 
illustrated pages. Mail 10¢ today, 


with name and address, to: 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Depart- 
ment LLl. Salem, Mass 


| 











WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


carnival. You know what a car- 
nival is. It’s a place where there are 
gay amusements, hot dogs, ferris 
wheels, and cotton candy. 

The word carnival means literally 
“good-by to meat.” How did such a 
name come about? 

In the Middle Ages, just as today, 
the Roman Catholic Church forbade 
its members to eat meat for a period 
ot 40 days before Easter. This period 
is called Lent. It is a time when 
Christians are expected to give up 
many of their usual pleasures and 
ask God to forgive their sins. 

The day before Lent began, 
people feasted and frolicked because 
they would not be able to do so for 
the next 40 days. In some countriés 
festivities went on for a week before 
Lent began. 

The Italians named this time of 
festivity—carnevale. They got the 


word from the Latin carnem, flesh, 
and levare, to put away. So carnevale 
meant really “the putting away of 
meat” or “good-by to meat.” 

Then, about three and a half cen- 





turies ago, carnival began to be used 
to mean any occasion for gay fes- 
tivity, or revelry. The modern word, 
as it is used in the U. S., has little 
connection with Lent or fasting. 


It’s Your Move 

Here's your chance to play private 
detective—with words. Printed be 
low is a list of four words. You may 
not have seen some of them before. 
Detectives can find out things about 
people from clues. If you're clever, 
you can find clues in these words 
that will tell you what they mean. 

You know some things about them 
already. Carnem means “flesh” or 
“meat.” Levare means “to put way.” 
Remembering that, try to match the 
words in Column I with the defini- 
tions in Column II. Check your 
guesses with the dictionary. 


Column IJ 


__a. lever 
__b. carnal 
_¢. carnivorous 


__d. levee 


Column II 
bodily, not spiritual 
. flesh-eating 
a bar used to dislodge something 


mw le 


a bank built to keep a river from 
overflowing 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


cantle (CAN-t'l). Noun. The part of a 
saddle which sticks up behind the rider. 

correspondence (kor-e-SPOHND- 
ehns; e like first e in “event”). Noun. 
Communication by letter. A correspond- 
ence school is one in which lessons are 
taught by letter. 

feed lot. Noun. A part of farm where 
cattle feed. 

fracas (FRAY-kas; second a as in 
“sofa”). Noun. A brawl or uproar. 

fugitive (FEW ji tiv; i as in “ring’). 
Noun. One who is fleeing to escape 
some danger or duty. 

homestead. Noun used as verb. In 
the late 1800s, the U. S. Government 
gave Western land free of charge to any 
U. S. citizen who would live on the land 


and farm it. To settle land in this way 
was called homesteading. 

leeward (LEE-werd). Adjective, re- 
ferring to the side of a ship or other 
object opposite from where the wind is 
blowing. 

smoke. Noun. One way to keep meat 
or fish from spoiling is to hang it in the 
smoke of a slow-burning wood fire. This 
dries out the meat or fish, and chemi- 
cals in the smoke kill the tiny microbes 
and molds that causeefood to decay. 

vertical (VUR-tih-kal); u as in “urn”; a 
as in “account”): Adjective. Upright; 
straight up and down. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Aleutian (a-LU-shan: 
“sofa”: u as in “cube”; 
“account” ). 

Bering (BE-ring; e as in “here.” ) 

Juneau (JOO-no). 

Thlinget (t'LIHN-kuht). 


first a as ii 


second a as in 
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WRITING EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) | 


Pens 
Seems all you do 
these days is write 

assignments, let- 
ters, reports by 
the dozen. 

And just to add 
to your troubles. 
your pen leaks. Right? 

Maybe you're not interested in a hundred- 
year wonder that writes under water. But 
you need a good pen and pencil set 
Christmas is the 
get the best! 
[he new sets are 





every- 
body does. made-to-order 
lime to 
You'll be 
your friends 
suddenly discover they can read 
your writing! Your parents will pat them- 
selves on the back, too, for 


really smooth. 


tops with your teachers and 


when they 


giving you a 


sift that pays off in better grades—AND a 
better disposition! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, 


W earever 


WEARING APPAREL 
“You look sharp!” 


A big night, your 
best gal or boy 
those 
words. It’s great 


to be alive! 


friend-—and 


Who says neat- 
looking clothes 
don’t count? You 


can be loaded with 





personality and 
still flop if you have that look! 

Tell everybody that your wardrobe 
for a face-lifting this Christmas. A 
two in those new, up-to-date 
maybe 


“wilted” 

is due 
shirt or 
shades with a 
a smart sport shirt or 
who knows what'll turn up under 
with your name on it? 


matching tie, 
sweatel 
the tree 
And girls, you'll 
rate tops on the 
date-parade if a 
few lovely new 
blouses 
or skirts are among 
the packages la- 
beled For You. 
When you head 
back to school in 
1955, be prepared 
. You'll look like a million dol- 
lars—and you'll feel terrific, too! 
Scholastic 


BOOKS 
“We could make- 


sweaters, 





to get the eye 


Advertiser: Arrow 


believe...” and we 
do, too, In the ex- 
citing world of 





books! 

\ good novel, a 
book of poetry, or cartoons 
ifts. Or how about one of those 
“how-to” books, to give that 
hobby of yours a push? The field is as wide 


they’re 


all tops 
as Christmas g 
terrific new 


as the things you like to read about. For a 
really “out-of-this-world” Christmas. start 
dropping hints like mad. Then get lost—in 


the pages of that book you’ve always wanted 

to read! 

Scholastic Advertiser: Lippincott 
(Continued on page 27) 
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MAKES ¢ ¢ ¢ 


at Christmas... Here’s how: 


This Christmas give WEAREVER Sets to friends 
and family. You spend less... get more... with 
these beautiful, long wearing, easy writing sets. And 
they're beautifully gift boxed. 

Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 
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“ WEAREVER Pennant Set. Features 
America’s most famous popular 
priced pen — WEAREVER 
Pennant with choice of 

five points. Matching 
mechanical pencil. $] 98 





Beautiful Sets to Give or 
Get for Christmas... 


WEAREVER Pioneer Set. Pen 
has popular semi-hooded 
point for better ink 

control. Matching $400 


mechanical pencil. 










WEAREVER Slimstyle Set--~_ 
Rich all-metal = 
design. Comprises 
famous Slimstyle Ball 
Pen and matching $198 


mechanical pencil. 






This Christmas, give 


WEAREVER!==- 


by the world’s largest pen maker 


©1954 David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. Prices higher in Canada. 
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A New Novel 


best-loved writer for teen-age 


ROSAMOND 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


by the most popular and 


girls in America today. 


du JARDIN 





‘A MAN 
FOR 
MARCY 


What was going to happen to 
Marcy during her senior year at 
high school? Her brother Ken, 
and Steve, who was her steady 
date, had left for their freshman 
year in college. Then to make 
matters worse, her mother took a 
job, and Marcy was left with an 
empty home and an evening’s 
housework to come back to after 
school. 


How the “Widow’s Club,” organ- 
ized by Marcy and some friends 
in similar plight fails, how Marcy 
learns the emotional dangers of 
self-isolation, and how she finally 
solves her problem make a story 
as warmly appealing and exciting 
as any Rosamond du Jardin has 
ever written. $2.50 


You'll also want to read these es- 
tablished favorites by the same 
author 


BOY TROUBLE + CLASS RING 


PRACTICALLY SEVENTEEN + DOUBLE FEATURE 


DOUBLE DATE +» MARCY CATCHES UP 
WAIT FOR MARCY 


Each $2.50 at all bookstores 


Philadelphia * New York 
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Cowboy Christmas 


Continued from page 15) 


“Well,” mother said calmly enough, 
“he couldn't find them.” But now it 
was her turn to let down a little, and 
she put her apron over her face. I could 
tell she was crying, the first time I'd 
known her to do it. I didn’t know what 
to do; I hadn't anything to say. Mr. 
Cranston dismounting, and 
father and Harry, who evidently had 
seen him coming, were joining him. The 
old cowboy around behind his 
horse and picked up a dark object that 
he apparently had been dragging, for 
he untied his lariat from it and held it 


Was now 


went 


| up and shook it vigorously, and, still 


holding it high, showed it to father and 


Harry. 

“Mother,” I said, “what do you sup- 
pose that thing is?” 

She took her apron from her face and 
looked out. She said slowly, “Sally, I 
believe it’s a Christmas tree. Yes, it is 
a Christmas tree, as sure as I’m alive. 
Now what on earth—” Mother seemed 
at a loss. 

Harry took the horse into the barn 
and Mr. Cranston and father came to- 
ward the house. Mother opened the 
door and Mr. Cranston came in first— 
or rather I should say that the tree 
came in first, followed by Mr. Cranston. 
He held it forward and shook it, prac- 
tically in our faces. “It’s not very big,” 
he said, “but all I had was my knife. 
The way I figure it, that gully must 
have been the bed of a stream a great 
many years ago, and the little cones 
came floating down from way up—” 

He tried to go on, but father was now 
in the doorway and he pushed past 
him and past the tree. He was grinning, 
and he was excited. “He found them!” 
“Not all, but more than half.” 
He hugged mother, then turned to Mr. 
Cranston. “Tell them about it. Never 
mind that tree.” 


Wear. 


he said. 


ves,” Mr. Cranston said, 
“I managed 39 head. You won't make 
much of a profit this but 
won't go broke either. They're halfway 
here, at a haystack, safe and sound for 
the night, and tomorrow I'll bring them 
the rest of the way in. There'll be no 
trouble about that. Now about this tree. 
we'll have to have a frame for the bot- 
tom of it, to keep it standing. Then 
night, Christmas Eve, we'll 
do the trimming.” 

It seems odd now, but this was the 
first Christmas tree we kids ever had 
seen. I mean, as a Christmas tree. We'd 
seen those little evergreens in stream 
bottoms, and once we had a calendar 
showing a Christmas tree all sparkling 
with various things on it, but for some 


year, you 


tomorrow 


reason we'd never connected the two, I 
don’t know why. 

“I'm afraid we have nothing to trim 
it with,” mother said. It was clear that 
her mind was more on the steers, and 
our great luck, than on a Christmas tree. 

But it was just the opposite with M1 
Cranston. While the rest of us were 
just about dancing jigs about our steers 
all he could think about was the little 
tree. “Oh, the trimmings can be han 
dled all right,” he assured mother 
“We'll find plenty of things. First, we 
need a few ears of popcorn.” 

Harry had the popcorn. He’d raised 
it himself and was tickled at having 
something that Mr. Cranston wanted 
When Mr. Cranston asked if by any 
chance we had some colored pape: 
around, it was Alex’s turn to jump into 
the limelight. He had many sheets of it 
several colors, that he’d saved since his 
second year in school. 

Mr. Cranston suggested to mothe: 
that she make some star-shaped cookies 
to be iced with red icing if she had 
some coloring. At this, mother brought 
out a small bag of tiny red cinnamon 
candies that we had planned to use for 
spelling out MERRY CHRISTMAS on 
the cake. Mr. Cranston agreed that she 
could use them to color the icing. 


—_ suddenly came in from out- 
doors. We were a little startled, for we 
hadn’t seen him go out, he’d done it so 
quietly. He was smiling broadly as he 
swung a small wooden bucket to the 
table, a nice clean brand-new bucket 
then tore the paper off the top of it. 

It was full of mixed hard Christmas 
candies, many beautiful colors. Except 
for Alex kind of gasping, we all were 
quiet. This certainly was something we 
didn’t know anything about. 

Father was enjoying it; it was so nice 
to see this new expression on his face 
He said, “Well, last week when I was 
in town I just thought I’d pick up this 
bucket of candy for a surprise on Christ 
mas. I've kept it in the barn.” 

We were delighted, of course. Mi 
Cranston rubbed his hands _ together: 
“Well!” he said. He turned to mother 
“Do you have any mosquito netting?’ 
Mother said we had, and he nodded 
“We'll have a nice tree,” he said. 

While Mr. Cranston was out after the 
steers the next day, and father and the 
were getting ready for them 
mother and I worked in the kitchen 
oh, it wasn’t work, really, it was great 
fun. We got two chickens ready for 
roasting tomorrow, and made our pies, 
but the best part was fixing the cookies, 
icing part of them red, part white, and 
putting on designs with the small red 
candies. 

Just barely after sunset, when we 


boys 


(Continued on page 28) 





Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 25) 


PERSONAL ACCESSORIES 


Watches 

Gosh, late again! 
You slide into your 
seat, hoping Miss 
Jones won't no- 
tice. 

What you need 
is a watch! There 
are never enough 
hours in the day, 
but they’re easier 
to keep track of if you've got a reminder 
right there on your arm. 

And what an attractive reminder! 
old-faithful, last-forever kind of watch is as 
pretty as a picture nowadays. Only in a 
watch can you find something so useful and 
s0-0-0 ornamental! 

With your day a constant whirl] of classes, 
club meetings, parties, and dates, you can’t 
afford to be a “ten o'clock scholar.” Tell 
Mom and Dad what’s on your mind: Then 
look carefully in the toe of your Christmas 
stocking! 


Even the 





GROOMING 


“Little Things 
Mean a Lot.” Lit- 
tle things—like a r 
pleasant whiff of ” 
perfume, freshly- 
shampooed hair, 
just the right 
amount of lipstick 

add up 
strictly 
YOU. 

Christmas is tops for stocking up on those 
extras that spell glamour, teen-aged style. 
You'll be ready for the mad holiday whirl if 
your note to Santa includes the cosmetics 
every girl needs. What's more, you'll send 
that date-rating zooming to the top! 

This means you, 
tonic. 


to a 
date-able 





too, fellows—a good hair 
and some after-shave lotion, is as essen- 
tial to you as that touch of perfume is to 
your best girl. ¢ 
her. you know. 


Scholastic 


700d grooming isn’t just for 


Advertisers: W ildroot 


Lentheric, 


Razors 

Need a shave? 
Five-o’clock shad- 
ow just doesn’t go 
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those stream-lined electric jobs? Or maybe 
you prefer a smooth-shaving safety razor. 
Either way, you’re a man who wants the 


best. Once you've got it, you'll have some- 
thing else, too—that solid, well-groomed 
look! 


SILVERWARE 


A home of your 
own. Sounds years 
away, doesn’t it? 

It is, but you 
have the fun of all 
those years to plan. 
Ever think of 
starting your sil- 
verware service now? Every girl who’s really 
on the ball picks her pattern years before 
she'll need it! From then on out, your family’s 
“gifts-to-you” problem is solved. You're the 
envy of every girl you know, as your service 
and You might think those 
schoo] days will never end. But when, strangely 
enough, they do, you'll be ready for the new 
life ahead, with a complete set of silver all 
your very own. You'll be glad you did keep 
one eye on that far-distant future! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


For a gift that 





gxrows grows. 








Belts and with that holiday will really pay off 
Billfolds lock! It doesn’t when you most 
Or how about a have to, if you need it, Savings 
“leather Christ- announce to the Bonds are your 
mas” this year? world that you'd like a razor or a nifty shav- best bet. Line up 

When the gang ing kit for Christmas. You'll look your very your future. Then 
or the girl or guy best at that New Year's Eve party if you're have a“ MERRY 
in your life start shaved clean as a whistle. Have you seen 


CHRISTMAS!” 


pitching leading questions, a belt or a bill- 
fold are terrific gifts to hint for! Be honest 
now: how long have you used that moth- 
eaten old billfold you’re carrying right now? 
Long enough to appreciate a brand-new one, 
no doubt! 

A new belt’s a must, too, with those slacks 
or skirt you kind of figure will be 
Christmas morning! 





This Christmas get 


EMCRAFT for FUN! 


THRILLS! 


yours, 
come 


MYSTERY! 


Costume jewelry 








“Baubles, bangles, 
and beads .. .” Quite 
a song that was. And WORLD’S PIONEER 
quite an idea for the CHEMISTRY OUTFITS 


most strictly feminine 
Christmas of your life. 
Since the days when 
you paraded for hours 
in Mom’s clothes, 


Discover the secrets of every day 
substances like air, water, foods 
and fuel. Make many useful prod- 
ucts like soaps and paints. Get the 
best--be sure it’s CHEMCRAFT 


ments for your money. Every set 
is packed with professional type 
apparatus and chemicals. Many 
of today’s famous scientists started 
CHEMCRAFT. You can 
make science your future in this 
Atomic Age! 





mirror 
had a passion for 
You'll never have too much, 
bit of it 


in front of the 


you ve 


costume jewelry. 
and 
owned. 


with 


vou love every you've ever 


first with ATOMIC ENERGY, 
first with feats of CHEMICAL 
MAGIC, 


charm bracelets, cuff-links for 
that darling new blouse with the French cuffs 

they're all a must for the dressed-up look 
this winter. You won't get the Hope diamond 
for Christmas, but you'll be 
queen in your new costume jewelry! 


Earrings, and the most experi- 














MICROSCOPE OUTFITS 
PRICED FROM 


$4.95 ro $19.95 


EXPLORE THE "INVISIBLE'’ WITH 


MIcROCRAFT 


Finest quality professional type micro- 
scopes with sharp, 50 to 450 power magni-f@ 
fication! No eyestrain. Complete with 
accessories, slides and specimens. Hon- 
ored by The Toy Guidance Council. 


AT TOY & DEPARTMENT STORES 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


63 PROSPECT AVE., HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


every inch a 
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LUGGAGE 


r: Tash Costume Jewelry 


Going somewhere? 
Of course 
—to a 
week end, 
mer at the 
next 


you are 
college 
a sum- 
beach 
year, maybe 
off to college your- 
self in the fall. No matter where you go, you ‘1 
have the travel- bug for fair if you've got 
sharp-looking luggage to carry with you. 














Just wait till you taste a CLARK 
BAR! There’s a chewy caramel 
center... yummy peanut butter 
honeycomb . . . and a rich melt- 
in-your-mouth coating. M-m-m, 
better with every bite! It’s great 
for that “hungry” feeling after 
school... or any time. Try one 
today. You'll love CLARK BAR, 


| 
LY / FOR LOPS OF PEP! 


too. 
V4 os Put “zoom” in that tackle 


“os 
or “zip” in that pass with 


~ o@ CLARK ZAG NUT BAR! 
——" Loaded with energy-giv- 
— ing caramel, peanut 





=- butter honeycomb and 
——— rich, golden coconut. 
Good? You bet! 


rue ov. t. CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. « Evanston, ti. 


Cowboy Christmas 
Continued from page 26) 


were starting the evening's supper, 
Harry came running in, all excited, to 
tell us that Mr. Cranston and the steers 
were coming in along the ridge just 
north of the pasture. We ran out to 
look. Sure enough, they were coming, 
slowly, and the bawling of them was 
the greatest music I’ve ever known. 
Soon they were safe in the feed lot. 

We spent the whole evening making 
| the things for the tree. Mr. Cranston 
was the boss; he took charge. He 
showed us how to cut the colored paper 
| into strips and make chains by pasting 
the links together, with alternating col- 
| ors. Harry and Alex had charge of the 
| popcorn, popping it, and either string- 
ing it on thread or making popcorn balls 
of it, some of them red. I had the hard- 
est job of all, cutting small stockings 
from the mosquito netting and sewing 
them and filling them with the candy. 
| Father made the stand for the tree, and 
| helped with the popcorn balls. 

Finally it was time to trim. Mr. Cran- 
ston directed and everybody took part. 
We looped the popcorn strings and the 
paper chains gracefully around the tree, 
and hung the popcorn balls and the 
| cookies and the candy-filled stockings, 
with thread 

When we had finished, mother went 
| to the kitchen and came back with a 
| huge frosted star, with three smaller 
| stars on it in red candies, that we'd kept 
| hidden in the oven, as a surprise. “The 
Star of Bethlehem,” she said, “for the 
| very top.” She handed it to the old 
cowboy. “Mr: won't you 


Cranston, 
| please put it up there?” 

| “Well, well, well,” Mr. Cranston said 
| He looked very pleased. “It’s an honor.” 
| He stood on a chair and fixed it up 
|there, then we all stood back and 
| looked at our tree, with nothing to say 
for a long time. Often, in years to come 
we were to wonder how Mr. Cranston 
knew how to do these things 


| WAS the first one up Christmas 
morning. Maybe Alex was ahead of me, 
I can’t be sure, but in any case I, was 
the first to see the presents beneath the 
tree. I didn’t know just what they 
meant, at first, but then I saw the note 
fastened to a twig of the tree and read 
it. It said: 


The braided horsehair lariat is for Harry 
I made it myself, years ago. It’s a good one, 
won't break. The spurs are for Alex, but 
| Alex please use them gently, just a touch, 
as never hurt a horse. Miss Sally, the 
neckerchief is for you. I got it in Mexico, 
it’s a little worn. Now I am on my way, 
very early, I must do it. Again I wish you 
a Merry Christmas, and many to come. 
James Cranston 





I ran out to the barn, but he was 
gone. 

It was the next day, or maybe the 
day after, that Sheriff Matt Jensen came 
out to our homestead to see father. We 
all were in the kitchen, having just fin- 
ished our dinner, and mother poured 
him a cup of coffee. 

“I don’t suppose,” he said to father, 
“you've seen Kid Carney around. I’ve 
word he was headed this way.” 

Father looked at him, rather puzzled. 
“You mean there’s a new Kid Carney, 
or what?” he asked. 

Sheriff Jensen chuckled and sipped 
some of his coffee. “You don’t have to 
believe it,” he said, “but I’m looking for 
the original, the one and only Kid Car- 
ney, Two-Gun Mike Carney himself.” 

“Come, come,” father said. He didn’t 
seem quite sure whether the sheriff was 
making fun of him or not. “See here, 
Matt, Kid Carney disappeared for good 
after that last fracas®* in Dodge City, 
long ago. He’s been dead all these 
years. I can’t think you're serious. Is 
this a Christmas joke? Who are you 
really looking for, if anybody?” 

Every one of us could understand 
what father meant. Even little Alex had 
heard of Kid Carney. He was more than 
a person, he was a kind of legend even 
then, and in later years he was to be- 
come a symbol of the Old West. There 
never had been anybody like him, but 
just as father said, that was many years 
ago. 


S HERIFF Jensen luoked around at us, 
grinning; he seemed to be enjoying 
himself. He took his time. “The truth 
is,” he said finally, “the old Kid is still 
alive.” He laughed aloud. “I don’t 
blame you for looking at me like that, 
but it’s the gospel truth. He’s been 
working quietly on Jack Lind’s Bar S$ 
Bar ranch in northern Oklahoma for—I 
don’t know, maybe 20 years. He’d be an 
old man now.” 

Father drank so much of his coffee at 
one gulp that he choked a little. “What 
do you want him for?” he asked. 

“He stole a horse,” the sheriff said. 
* Father rubbed his chin. “That’s pret- 
ty bad,” he said slowly. “Especially if 
they have that same old penalty down 
in Oklahoma.” 

“They do,” Matt Jensen said. He 
rolled a cigarette. “But it wouldn’t ap- 
ply in this case. This is a special case.” 
He lit his cigarette and went on: “This 
time, the Kid stole his own horse.” 

“He what?” father asked. 

“Stole his own horse. The way I un- 
derstand it, he had ridden this same 
horse all the time he was at the Bar S 
Bar. The horse got to be so old he 
seemed barely able to get around, but 
the Kid could do wonders with him. A 
few—” 
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“Tll bet he wasn’t as old as Mr. 
Cranston’s horse,” Harry said. 

“Harry!” mother said sharply. 
interrupt.” 

Sheriff Jensen continued: “A few 
weeks ago the old Kid decided to re- 
tire and spend his last days with his 
younger sister and her husband in Mis- 
souri. He’d been threatening to do this 
for years, but this time it was plain he 
really meant it. When it came time to 
leave, about 10 days ago, as I under- 
stand it, he decided he wanted to take 
the old horse with him, and he asked 
Jack about buying it. Jack wouldn't 
sell.” 

“That’s hard to believe,” 
“Why?” 

“Well, I'll tell you how it was, the 
way it came to me,” the sheriff said. 
“The boys at the ranch had planned a 
farewell surprise party to send the Kid 
on his way. A Christmas party, a little 
ahead of time. One of the main presents 
was to be this old horse that the Kid 
loved. But of course the Kid didn’t 
know anything about all this. It was a 
secret. All that Jack could do, when 
the Kid wanted to buy the horse, was 
to tell him it wasn’t for sale. What else 
could he do? Anyway, the night after 
he told him that, Carney up and stole 
the horse and disappeared.” 

After a moment mother ask, 


“Don’t 


father said. 


“Matt, 


if all he stole was his own Christmas 
present, why are you after him?” 

“To tell him just that,” Sheriff Jensen 
said. “Naturally, the old Kid thinks he’s 
a fugitive* from justice. That’s not 
pleasant for him and it might not be 

. ah... healthy for anybody who 
gets in his way. It was a cinch he’d 


come up the old Chisholm Trail. So the © 


word’s being passed along the line to 
tell him to take it easy and enjoy his 
ride. It'll be hard going for him, in any 
case, in this snow. But he'll keep mov- 
ing right along. Everybody knows how 
Kid Carney could handle himself with 
his six-guns, but not everybody knows 
that in fact he was one of the great 
cowboys of his time.” 

“Not as good a cowboy as Mr. Cran- 
ston, though,” Alex said. “You should 
have seen Mr. Cranston bring in our 
steers the other day.” 


a Jensen looked at father. 
“What's this Mr. Cranston?” he asked. 

“A friend of ours,” Harry said. “The 
only cowboy we know. He stayed with 
us long enough to get in our steers and 
show us how to fix the Christmas tree, 
and now he’s gone.” 

Father cleared his throat. “I'll tell 
you about Mr. Cranston, Matt,” he said. 
Then, resting his elbows on the table 
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and looking directly at the sheriff, 
speaking slowly and quietly, he told 
about the old cowboy who had come to 
visit us, and all about the steers, and 
the Christmas tree. When he had fin- 
ished he said, “Now about Kid Carney. 
I'd suggest, Matt, that you just drop 
your hunt. I'll tell you why. The way I 
see it, let the Kid steal his last horse. 
It seems he stole it cleanly and got 
away, and I feel it would be a shame 
to let him know he didn’t have to do it. 
Let him have his last adventure. His 
last ride up the old Trail. Let him make 
his final getaway, undisturbed.” 

“I feel the same way, Matt,” mother 
said. “Anything else, however nice it’s 
meant, would be unkind.” 

Sheriff Jensen grinned at father. “He 
also made his last roundup, didn’t he?” 

Father nodded. 

“I guess he did quite a few things 
for the last time,” mother said. “Even 
going back to when he was a little boy.” 
She got up from the table. “Matt, per- 
haps you'd like to see our tree.” 

We all went into the living room. 
The tree was lovely, and I knew Id 
never forget it. I never have. I can see 
it today, standing there as we had 
trimmed it, one of the. things that Kid 
Carney, at what he thought was the 
risk of his own life, had done for all 
of us. 
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The magnificent new 


e Bendix Multi-speed Power Brake unit gives easy 












® De luxe tan vinyl 


guard ond springs! 


Ask 
this 


eo 


pest hills—flying performance 
on the straightaways—surer stopping anywhere! 
® Slim new balloon tires give still easier * 
pedaling—for longer coasting! 
® Smart truss rods, wheel rims and 
powerful Rocket Ray head- 
light are in sparkling chrome! 


saddle has chrome scuff 


for the best 
Christmas... 





SHELBY! 






Your bike dreams come true when they’re answered by a SHELBY! 


There isn’t a bicycle anywhere that is more fun to ride . 
q Sleek and graceful as thoroughbreds, Shelby bicycles have all the 
\ sure-footed stamina of hardy range ponies. . 


on no other bike! 


There’s a Shelby for every size rider, in 
the style you like best—inc it-in ‘England 
are 


senenrawe models, and built-in 
iby Traveler lightweighte. Ask “* 


ee iby. Ask for the best! 


SHELBY EXCLUSIVE! 


See your Shelby 
dealer for 
FREE 


. to own. 


. and features you'll find 


SHELBY 


BICYCLES 












Product 


2121 W. 117¢h St., Cleveland, Ohie 








Wouldn't It Be Fun? 


A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year 'round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds flat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 


FREE! tow To PLayY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. SCT12, Portland, Maine. 


BURROWES 


POOL TABLES 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps. or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘‘approval’’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must poy for them and return the ones 
vou do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hond corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, mee Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


PIE Stamps 


‘rom Aden to Sgasiber from far- 














sational new Queen Eliza 
stamps ear worth 
over $2 at Standa log prices. 
Also FREE bo How to Rec- 
ognize Rare St Sother 
exciting offer Y 
for postage and handling 


Kenmore, Milford TH-491, N.H. 


225 STAMPS 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c' ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


FRE 


Camden 75, New York 





Animals, Birds, Triangles, 


Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta- 
tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 
Musical, Battles, Giants. Midgets and over 100 others 
Fascinating story approvals. Send 10¢ handling, please. 
ANADA STAMP COMPAN 
1907 Main St Dept. 316 Niagara Falls. New York 
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By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


One for Pinocchio 
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ONORANZEA CARLO LORENZINI 
PESCIA COLLODI 1954 
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Remember Pinocchio? He’s the long- 
nosed hero puppet of a favorite Italian 


story. Carved from magic firewood, 
he could talk and move, At the end 
of the story, he’s turned into a real 


boy for his good deeds. 
The story of Pinocchio was written 
an Italian, Carlo 
name 


Lorenzini, whose 
“Collodi.” He 
Adventures of Pinocchio 
1880s. Since then, the book has 
been translated into many languages. It 
is still popular among young girls and 
boys the world over. Several years ago, 
Walt Disney produced a_ full-length 
cartoon movie based on the book. 

Last month Italy issued a 25-lire 
stamp, in carmine rose, which pictures 
appeared tor the first 
time in Collodi’s original work. As a 
symbol of Pinocchio’s world-wide ap- 
peal, the background of the stamp 
shows boys and girls who represent 
children of all the continents. 

TO ALL UNSCers: The Decembe 


by 
wrote 
the 


Was 
The 


early 


| issue of The Globe-Trotter carries a 
story about plans for celebrating the 
|U. N.’s 10th birthday anniversary in 


| ments and the 





1955. Your club is urged to approve a 
resolution, which requests all govern- 
N. Postal Adminis- 
tration to issue stamps in 1955 com- 
memorating the N.’s 10th year. 

As soon as your club approves the 
resolution, send a brief news story 
about the club vote to your daily or 
neighborhood newspaper. If the story 
is published, send a copy of the clip- 
ping to: Editor, The Globe-Trotter, 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. Names 
of all clubs sending in clippings will 
appear in future issues. 














Christmas Every Month 
12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
vear. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 


P. O. Box 16 Redlands, Calif. 





FREE 101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


From Every Corner Of The Globe 


Berlin Bear stamp. Guaranteed 
$!.00 at Standard Catalog Pr Als 
I p I How To Collect Stamps With 
Wals Enclose 10€ to help cover actual 
. age and handling costs 
Little.on Stamp Co., Littleton J26, New _Hampshire 





153 ALL DIFFERENT 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins Semi postals 
Airmails, High Values 
Big Bargain — ana 


WOW! crn 10c 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown JS-510, N. Y 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 





— oe ew © Giece.cand, Idol 


FREe with 
CAPITAL “STAMP co... LITTLE “ROCK 7. ARKANSAS 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
® 


you — be thrilled; 





More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 
Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


America 


ised stamps and unused stam pe 


All n to approval service appl ling 3¢ post- 
age “TATHAM STAMP co. SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS 
BRITISH 
coonar ST AMPS 
pr gg an a 
ber far flung British Out $ 
Africa aribveat end lie handling charg . 
provals NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St Catharines 
42 22. Ontario, Canada. 


Dif United States 4 


Includes 19th century, Commem 
watiy ‘an and $5.00 stamp 
Approv wale Wiltett ae 


65° Box 511B, Port Chester. “ i 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION | 


Includes Triangles, Early United States | 
Animals — Commemoratives British 

Coloni« : High Value Pictorial ete 

Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 

Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP co., Dept. SB, Toronto, Con. 


GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott's latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges, 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 


SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. S 
including high values, all ONLY 5¢ to new appli- 


cants for . S. approvals 
Metropolitan Stamps, Box 312E, Jackson Heights, N.Y 
—_———__—-. a 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from all parts of world. A package of 
stamp hinges; perforation gauge and millimeter scale; wa- 
termark detector. Everything ONLY {0c to approval buyers 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich. 
25 MANCHUKUO 10¢ 


A collection from this former country. Full of sets, com- 
mems., Airmail. Easily catalogs over $1.00. A Bargain 
ONLY 1{0¢ to approval buyers. Hurry, quantity limited 
Write to-day for approvals. 


TRU-VALUE APPROVALS, Box 2098-J, Santa Ana, 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 
for just 10¢! With your request for approvals 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N.Y * 


FREE STAMP_IDENTIFIER 


Giant, fully illustrated Stamp Identifier will tell where all 
difficult stamps come from. Also 3 sq. foot World Map! 
Regular price 25¢! With ric ovals. Send 3¢ postage. 
GOLIATH HLEHEM W726, N. H. 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


Born Dec. 5, 1782, 
he was youngest of 
first nine Presidents. 
Definitions marked 
by star (*) tell you 
more about him. 
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1. Cents (abbrev.). 
4. Opposite of “no.” 

* 7. He was the unsuccessful nominee for 
President (1844) of the Free —-——— 
Party. 

8. This is found on a calendar. 

"10. The of 1837 caused him 
to lose much of his popularity. (Word 

rhymes with “tannic.” ) 

Card or label attached to luggage. 

13. Alternating Current (abbrev.). 


12. 


14. He was — — — (abbrev.) of New 
York tor a few months in 1829. 

16. Towards. 

17. E xcle imation of amusement. 

19. Plural of * 

21. aoe } 

22. State en he was born (abbrev ). 


. Telephone (abbrev.). 
24. Plead. 
26. Male pronoun. 
27. Second person pronoun. 
29. Regular Army (abhrev.), 
31. Used to cut down trees, 
33. Set free. 
35. Large number or quantity. 
37. Historical periods of time. 


FOLDING WORLD GLOBE 





Carry in your notebook. Ideal for students, 
te — and stamp _— 
3% each (co $1.00 ar 


for 
FOLD-O- GLOBE DISTRIBUTING COMPAN 
P. O. Box 408 Burbank, California 


BUGS — BEASTS — BUTTERFLIES 
BIRDS — FLOWERS — FISH 


4 collection of these interesting stamps from all parts 
of world, ONLY i0¢ to approval buyers. 
West Coast Stamp Service, Box 2187-3, Santa Ana, Calif. 








°38. He held the post of — —— (abbrev.) 


of State before becoming President. 
89. Some fishermen use this. 


1. Instructor who guides a team. 
2. Important metal. 
3. To a very small extent. 
4. Yard (abbrev.) 
5. Take food. 
* 6. He served as Secrétary of — —-—-—— 


under Andrew Jackson. 
7. A mineral spring or health resort. 
9. This word means your vanity or sense 
of importance. 
11. Company (abbrev.). 
°15. Martin 
President of the 
18. A large monkey 


Unite d State ates. 


, the 8th 


31 


He opposed the annexation of 

25. Jackson appointed him Minister to 

Britain, but the Senate 
did not confirm the appointment. 

26. Breakfast dish, — — — and eggs. 

28. Preposition indicating possession. 

30. Advertisements (abbrev.). 

32. East Southeast (abbrev.). 

34. Poetic word for “before.” 

36. South Carolina (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Nov. 17 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Lee; 4-Old; 5-token; 7-leak; 
9-nose; 12-Amy; 13-tin; 14-bulb; 16- sand; 17- 
outer; 19-Ready; 20-W.A.; 22-N.R.A.; -Fk.; 


25-Anna; 27-Nile: 29-rye; 30-tan. 











, DOWN: 1-look; 2-elk; 3-Eden; 5-Taylor; 

20. Cereal plant from which bread ¢-Hotary; J-lab.; S-omm: 30-ctn, i-cae, S- 

made. 23-Fla.; 24-ken; 26-N.E.; 28-it. ‘ - 
SAP «PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! Now! 6 
: STOP ? BY STARS OF RADIO-TV, STAGE AND SCREEN Complete 
Hits on I 


NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 
with DEAN MARTIN ano otuers 


For 17c Each! co" 


SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTFE! 


GX 





Mew mengves Old Style Record 


(Gr —. be Far 
rt) 





(Closer'G - = 


DEAN MARTIN 


Dean Martin (of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on 


save $13.04. You pay only 17¢ a song. Only $2.98 for all 
18! You hear 3 songs without having to change the record 


[) 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, illustrated with 
words and pictures—$2.98 





1. Twinkie, Twinkie 8. London Bridge 
Little Star 9. zy Mary 
2. Old King Cole 10. A Tisket A Tasket 
3. Little Tommy Tucker 11. Old MacDonald 
4. Jack & Jill 12. Farmer in the Deli 
5. Pease Porridge Hot 13. Baa Baa Biack Sneep 
6. Where, O Where Has 14. Pop Goes the Weasel 
Shoes Little — Gone is. } An Biind Mice 


7 mp ° Had a Littie Lamb 
Pius. 30 other most popular “senes and books of 
illustrations with words and music. 








() 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS—S$2. 98 


1. Sleigh Bells was the Night 

2. Jingle Bells Betore Sartoenes 

3. White Christmas 12. Let It Sn 

4. U'll Be Home For 13. Santa Claus ts Coming 
Christmas To Tow 

S. Silent Night 14. Frosty the Snowman 

6. Adeste Fidelis 15. You're All | Want 

7. Winter Wonderiland for Christmas 

8. Happy Holiday 16. Silver Belis 

9. All | Want for 17. Rudoiph the Red 
Christmas Nosed Reindeer 

10. |Saw Mommy Kissing 18. Christmas isiand 


Santa Claus 








(0 20 RHYTHM & —— $2.98 


1. Oh Whata oe § Don’t Hurt 

2. Annie Hada =~! Anymore 

3. Hurts Me to may eart 21. Oop, Shoop 

4. Ebb Tide 1 Zippety Zum 

5S. Honey Love 13. If You Believ: 

6. Tick Tock 14. Shake, Rattie & Rol! 

7. You'd Somer Watch 15. Cinnamon Sinner 
Yours ain, Rain, Rain 

8. You es Pack Your 17. You're the One 
Suitcase 8. Come to Me Darling 

2°. Warm Your Heart 


When My Heart Beats 19. 
20 


Like a Hammer « She's the One 











Pe a a ee eee 


— 
MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY , 


BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 537 9 Send 78 R.P.M. 
I 318 Market %. . Newark, N. Send 45 R.P.M. 
1 enclose . Send the is wit Parade Songs. 
l 5 | enclose 32 ‘38 Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. l 
f # enctose $2.98. Send the 20 Country Hymns. 
© t enctose $2.98. Send the 18 Christmas Songs 
] 6 t enctose $2:98: Send the 46 Children's Songs. i 
O # enclose $2.98. Send the 1 bo: 
© 1 enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Collector's Songs. 
0D t enciose $2.98. Send the 20 Rhythm & Bices 
Songs. 
| Name. ...-+seeees er terse eeee eeeeeee - 
CCG) ee ee 
| Clty. wee ccccesvccvcesse _ 
SOLD ON ioNeY-BACK *OUARANTERI 
Ce ee ee ees ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee es 





Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 
or 45's 





REE? Surprise 


18:09) +98 


set of RECORDS 
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18 HIT PARADE SONGS BY pane MARTIN 
& OTHERS—ONLY $2.9 























1.01 ave My Heart - Count Tees Blessings 
To 13. Muskrat Rambie 
2.1 tecd dad You Now 12. Wither Thou Goest 
3. Papa Loves Mambo 13. Cara Mia 
4. Hey Th 14. Oh M 
s. suekion is al 
6. Te nme qrantgnt 16 e 
7. This Old House 17. My Son, My Son 
8. Shake, og adh & Roll 18. Mr. Sandman 
9. Hold My H 
( 20 HILLBILLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 
1. Goodnight Sweet- Honky Tonk Girl 
heart, soantent + River of No Return 
2. More and Mo i3: if You Don't Some- 
3. hic 4 is the Thanks body Else Will 
» | Don't Hurt ener 
4. any Can't Have My is. This Ole How 
ove 16. One by oo 
5S. Hep Cat Baby 17. Go, Boy 
6. Siowly 1s. Watcha” a Do 
7. Courtin’ in the Rain ow? 
8. Looking Back to See 19. Even Tho’ 
9. Penny Candy 20. Sparkiing Brown Eyes 
10. Rose Marie 
( 20 COUNTRY WIVES COLY $2.98 
1. Rock of Ages . <4 ed Walk 
2. Beautiful Isie With 
3. When veer. ae Those 14.1 ll * ‘help What 
eet Othe 
4. Fri is.1 Knew who Holds 
5. rey Lite ‘OF A Fiower Tomorrow 
6. The Touch — ae 8 Hand 16. Mansion Over The 
7. Invisible Ha Hilltop 
8. Let The spirit ‘Descend 17. The Family Who Prays 
9. Home Of The ‘ 18. Too Much Sinning 
10. A Pretty Wreath For 19. Suppertime 
Mother's Grav 20. The Lord Will Make 
11. Stormy Waters Way Somehow 
12. Glory Land March 
O18 Popular Latin Rhythm Mambo Songs: $2.98 
y Tito Puente, Tito Rodriguez, and 
1. Aprieta El Pollo i El lg Ad 
2. No ———— Conmigo 11. Quero No Ma 
3. Mambole 12. Besos De Carameios 
4. EI Campanere 13. Quilo El Bon Bon 
S. Tu Piato 14. Mambo Nuevo York 
6. —e 15. Choro Popipe 
7. 16. San Souci Rumba 
8. EI "Mambo Hop 17. Solos Tu Y Yo 
8. Yumbabe 18. En Bolondron 








Oj 12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK—$2.98 


You get 12 Square Sane Songs by Hap Williams and 
Sate plus Gift Bool ik **Square Dancing’’ for $2.98 
1. Mockin’ 7. Chicken Ree 
2. Flop Eared Mule 8. Golden Siipper 
3. Buffalo 9. Red River Vailey 
4. Oh, Susanna 10. Arkansas Lag ng 
5. Soldier's Joy 11. Littie Brown J 
6. Devil's Dream 12. 


Turkey in the Straw 
PLUS BOOK oO 78 RPM PM 
**Square Dancing for Young And Oid’’ 








(0 18 COLLECTOR’S SONGS—$2.98 





By Snooky Lanson, Bill Lawrence, etc. $2.98 

1. Tell Me You’ Mine 41. Ti | Waltz Again 
2. Bye Bye, Biu: ou 
3. You Belong to Me 12. Don't Let the Stare 
4. Anywhere | Wander Get In Your Eyes 
5S. Takes Two To Tango 13. Tryin 
6. My Baby's Coming Home 14. Even Now 
7. Lady of Spain 15. Glow Worm 
8, Keep it A Secret 16. Have You Heard 
®. Hold Me, Thrill Me, 17. Side By Side 

Kiss Me 18. Oh Happy Day 
10. Why Don't You Believe Me 




















MME. enriched ath deriate clrtese 


vse sie7/ 2 


sugar 


ro 


Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 


complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 


CURTISS 





rem CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


Cc makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bas, Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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Listenables and Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 








WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 1 


1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Walt 
Disney is host in his new series of pro- 
grams featuring films he has made and 
other Disney projects. Today “A Story 
of Dogs,” tells of Disney’s canine ven- 
tures. 
§:30 p.m. (CBS) 21st Precinct: An amne- 
sia case in which hard-working police 
officers are the real victims is portrayed 
with humorous realism in “The Purse.” 
Everett Sloane stars as Capt. Kennelly. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: An 
adaptation of Alexander Dumas’ tragic 
(and sentimental) novel, “Camille.” (The 
TV dramatists seem to like these period 
pieces even though, for the most part, 
they don’t turn out very well.) 
(DuMont) Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra: A full-hour concert by this famous 
orchestra, under the baton of its regu- 
lar conductor, Fritz Reiner. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 2 


8:00 p.m. (DuMont) They Stand Accused: 

An unrehearsed courtroom drama, in 
which the principals (the actors in the 
cast) ad-lib their lines, the judge and 
attorneys are played by practicing law- 
yers, and the jury is chosen from the 
studio audience. 

(ABC-TV ) The Mail Story: Documen- 
tary drama series based on files of the 
U. S. Post Office Department. Robert 
Lewis Shayon (one of Saturday Review’s 
TV-Radio editors) is the producer. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven stars in “Meet the Lonely 
Man,” a drama of mistaken identities. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: The locale 
of “Girl in Flight” is Paris. Joan Leslie, 
Tom Drake and Hugo Haas are featured 
in an unusual drama about an escaped 
girl convict who is unknowingly be- 
friended by the man who was to be her 
executioner. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Resched- 
uled for this date is the adaptation of 
Christopher Morley’s novel of an am- 
bitious woman, “Kitty Foyle.” Chloris 
Leachman stars in the title role. 

(NBC) Where Have You Been? This 
is anew quiz show based on travel and 
travelers. Horace Sutton (Saturday Re- 
view’s travel editor) is moderator. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) A special broadcast from 
the 59th Annual Congress of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The theme 
of this year’s Congress is “Building a 
Better America.” The feature of the 
broadcast will be an address by Ralph 
Cordiner, President of General Electric, 
who will speak on “Which Way Amer- 
ica?” (WCBS, N. Y., at 11:30 p.m.) 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 3 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U. N.—On the Record: 
Weekly summary of events at the United 
Nations. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Basil Rathbone stars as a suave jewel 
thief who checks up on his accomplices 
in “Volturio Investigates.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Bing Crosby will be one of the two per- 
sons interviewed tonight. The program 
will provide a rare “inside” glimpse of 
the Crosby family at home. By his own 
account, Mr. Crosby’s home life tends 
to be as informal as his style of singing 
and acting. 


SATURDAY 
2:00 p.m. 


DECEMBER 4 


(ABC) Metropolitan Opera 


Broadcast: Opening broadcast of this 
year’s series of programs from the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Gior- 


10:30 p.m. 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


dano’s “Andrea Chenier” is today’s op- 
era; Fausto Cleva conducts. The usual 
intermission features will be included: 
Boris Goldovsky and Deems Taylor will 
present “Opera News on the Air,” and 
Robert Lawrence will conduct the “Op- 
era Quiz.” Milton Cross will serve as 
narrator. 

(CBS-TV) What in the World? This 
is the prize-winning panel program on 
which noted scientists attempt to deter- 
mine the origin of objects of antiquity. 
Dr. Froelich Rainey, director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, is 
the regular moderator. Vincent Price, 
the noted Broadway and Hollywood ac- 
tor, appears as a guest panelist. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Four youthful panelists discuss a ques- 
tion of national or international signifi- 
cance. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Charles Miinch conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in a program of 
music by Bach and Stravinsky. 

(CBS) Louisville Orchestra: 

The series of world premieres of new 

works continues. These are compositions 

commissioned by the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic Society under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 5 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: The 
featured book today is “Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman” by James Daugherty. 
The author is interviewed by a group 
of school children. Mrs. Ruth Harshaw 
is moderator. (Not WRCA) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Owen Wister’s “The Virginian” is dis- 
cussed by Walter Cohen, lecturer and 
critic, and John Brooks of the New 
Yorker, author of “The Big Wheel.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y¥. Times Youth 
Forum: Subject for today is “How. Can 
We Combat Juvenile Crime?” Guest is 
Dr. David Abrahamson, psychiatrist and 
author of “Who Are the Guilty?” 

12:05 p.m. (CBS) The Leading Question: 
Dwight Cooke moderates these weekly 
discussions of controversial items in the 
week’s news. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“Horizons of Hope” is the title for a 
program on the progress that science has 
made toward solving the riddle of can- 
cer. A short film will be followed by a 
discussion among several doctors. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Dr. W. G. Constable, Curator of 
paintings at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, speaks on “The Human Spirit—The 
Plastic Arts.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: A 
new cross-country discussion program 
in which an important guest faces a 
panel of newsmen and public figures ap- 
pearing simultaneously at various points 
around the country by means of two- 
way television hook-up. 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter concludes his series of 
five programs dealing with literary 
greats from England’s memorable Vic- 
torian period. Next week, Dr. Baxter 
will take up another period in literary 
history. 

(NBC-TV ) NBC Opera Theatre: Elaine 
Malbin has the title role in an adapta- 
tion of Puccini’s one-act opera, “Sister 
Angelica.” Peter Herman Adler will 
conduct. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV ) The Search: Yale Uni- 
versity’s Child Study Center és today’s 
subject. At this Center, new ideas are 
being worked out which are of practical 
importance to parents everywhere. Fol- 
lowing the pioneering work of Dr. Ges- 
sell, former Director of the Center, in 


MONDAY 


which standards of normal development 
were scientifically worked out, the Cen- 
ter has now moved, under Dr. Milton 
Senn, into the question of ““What makes 
a happy child and a satisfied parent?” 
The film will cover key phases inthe 
over-all research program from a psy- 
chological interview with a father and 
mother-to-be, developmental test with 
children of varying ages, and the climax 
scene of the birth of a baby by the “nat- 
ural childbirth” technique. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Biographical sketches from the 
life of Alexander Hamilton. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
The second telecast of the 1954-55 series 
offers a dramatic report from the Clini- 
cal Sessions of the American Medical 
Association being held in Miami, Florida. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale is narrator 
in a dramatized retelling of the Bible’s 
“Story of Daniel.” 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: “The Trag- 
ic Hour of Dr. Semmelweis” tells the 
story of this courageous doctor’s fight 
to conquer “childbed fever.” 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: “The 
Girl of the Golden West” is the subject 
for tonight’s adaptation. 

8:30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Guy Fraser Harrison directs the 
orchestra in compositions by Wagner 
and Haydn. 
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9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Filmed 
dramas based on authentic case histories, 
presented with the official endorsement 
of the Los Angeles County Medical As- 
ere. Richard Boone is narrator- 

ost. . 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Four college correspondents from vari- 
ous campus newspapers interview per- 
sonalities in the news. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, is guest soloist. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Jackie 
Gleason stars in “Peacock City,” an 
original play by Carey Wilbur. It 
is a documentary-type drama about 
corruption in a small American town. 
Gleason will play a crusading Attorney 
General. 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 7 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Dean Jagger stars in “Night Call,” 
a story of a day in the life of a general 
practitioner. The teleplay has received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
American Medical Association. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
Colman stars as Dr. William Todhunter 
Hall in another episode of the series en- 
titled “The 11th Commandment.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“His Father’s Keeper” is a story which 
deals with a case of juvenile delinquency 
in the 1920’s. Paul Kelly and Bobby Dris- 
coll are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: Tentatively scheduled for to- 
night is adrama by Kathleen and Robert 
Howard Lindsay entitled “Mrs. Hickam 
and the Hurricane.” In this play, a com- 
fortably situated middle-aged woman is 
suddenly faced with the terrifying prob- 
lem of keeping her sick daughter alive 
during a storm which has left her with- 
out heat, electricity, or any modern 
method of communication. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: Charles 
Coburn stars in a full-hour comedy- 
drama about an old roue’s return to his 
family whom he hasn’t seen in years. 
Title: “One for the Road.” 
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Spain 
(Continued from page 2-G) 


Soviet Russia doubtless had its eve 
m) Spain as a trouble spot where pop- 
ilar demands might be channeled into 
in eventual Communist revolution. The 
Russians sent arms and technical aid to 


the Lovalists when it became apparent 


that the Axis dictators, Mussolini and 
Hitler, were supporting Franco with 
substantial troops, planes, and tanks 


ind the Western Allies intended to 
naintain neutrality. More direct Soviet 
iid was prevented by But 
Communist political agents were cer- 
tainly influential in the army, especially 
in the various volunteer foreign legions. 
doubt that the 
Americans who went to Spain to fight 
with the “Abraham Lincoln Brigade” 
were Communists or fellow-travelers. 
Of the relations between Generalis- 
Franco and the West since the 
War, the record is clear. 
Franco did support Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy during World War II. to 
the extent of sending a volunteer legion 
to fight on the Russian front. [deolog 


distance 


There is no most of 


Simo 


Civil more 


ically he was clearly more in sympathy 
with the Fascist powers than with the 
democracies, for his 
totalitarian in its general characteris- 
tics, and he was indebted to them for 
what may aid in 
1936-9. Being bitterly opposed to com- 
however, it inevitable 
that he should become more friendly 
with the West during the “cold war,” 
the Allies and Russia 
more hostile. 

But Junior Scholastic was in error in 
stating categorically that “he (Franco) 
did not help the U. S. and our allies.” 
Whatever his motives, he did not wish 
to incur the active hostility of the 
Western powers. He did not permit 
German troops to pass through Spain 
from occupied France when Eisenhow- 


government was 


have been decisive 


munism, Was 


when became 


er’s great armada landed in French 
North Africa in November, 1942. He 
did, on the other hand, allow French 


troops who wished to fight the Axis, to 
escape through Spain to join their Free 
French compatriots. He allowed Allied 
airmen who had to land in Spain to 
be rescued and to return to their forces 
rather than to be interned. His govern- 
ment also maintained a_ benevolent 
neutrality toward the use of Spanish 
ports and waters by the Allied fleets 
during the North African invasion. 
These aids to the Allied cause were in- 
direct, to be sure. But Franco could 
have considerably hampered the Allied 
program by active hostility. 

The Editors are sorry for any state- 
ments in published articles which, 
either by omission or commission, ap- 
pear to indicate a partisan bias of any 
kind. For the reasons above mentioned 


we believe that the article in question 
was careless and inaccurate at certain 
points. It tell short, therefore, of the 
Editorial Platform which has guided 
our policies for many years and which 
has been often reprinted in these col- 


umns. 
We shall redouble our efforts, there- 
fore, to “inspire faith in: the demo- 


with its basic liber- 
and all; the 
American system of constitutional, rep- 
resentative government;” and we re- 
main “unalterably opposed to commu- 


lite 
responsibilities for 


cratic way oft 


ties 


nism, fascism, or any other system in 
which men become the slaves of a 
master state.” 


Teachers who wish additional copies 
of this statement for distribution to 
their students may secure them upon 


request, up to the number of their 
class subscriptions. Address: Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42d St., 


New York 36, N. 7. 
° . 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF 
CRITICISM 


I take exception to the statement 
“He, Franco, did not help the U. S. 
and its allies.” . . . Jewish people were 
aided to escape through Spain to join 
countries fighting the war . . . French 
troops were permitted to pass through 
Spain to join the Free French army. 
... Praise for Franco was publicly giv- 
en by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

_ _ > 


It is no more right to call Spain of 
1946 a republic than to call Red China 
or Red Poland or Red Albania repub- 
lics. The communists use the words re- 
public and democracy with a very dif- 
ferent meaning from ours. . . . Instead 
of being critical of Franco as this arti- 
cle seems to be we should be grateful 
to him, for if Spain had gone commu- 
nistic we wouldn't have any air bases 
in Spain at all... . The road to democ- 
racy is a hard and bloody one as we 
know from our own revolt against the 
English, so I don’t think we should be 
too critical of Spain’s dictatorship which 
perhaps at this stage of history is the 
best for that country. 


The paragraph I object to . . . begins 
with the words “When the war started 
Spain was a republic. A general named 
Francisco Franco rebelled against the 
elected government.” My objection is 
to your not explaining that this gov- 
ernment against which Franco revolted 
was not a republic like ours, but was a 
Popular Front government of Social- 
ists, Anarchists, Communists, and Left 
Republicans who, although they did 
not receive a majority of the vote of 
Spain, nevertheless did have by Spain’s 


peculiar method of voting, a majorit 
of the 473 seats in the Cortes. In the 
four months under the rule of this goy 
ernment 160 churches were totally des 
troyed, 251 partially destroyed, 43 
Rightist newspapers were burned out 
69 Rightist Centers destroved, and 2g 
churches closed. The members of the 
Right were jeered when they took the 
floor to protest The 
Communists openly boasted that Spain 
and Portugal were to be the Iberian So. 
viet Republics. Finally, on the 14th of 
July, 1936, Calvo Sotelo, a monarchist 
leader in the Cortes, was murdered by a 
squad of assault guards who kidnapped 
and left him dead with bullet and knife 
wounds covering his body. This was the 
spark which caused Franco to be called 
from the Canary Islands by the Right- 
ists under Gil Robles and resulted in the 
Spanish Civil War. To be sure, our at- 
titude toward Russia in 1936 was dif. 
ferent from what it is today and the 
point of view which you express in your 
article coincides with the popular point 
of view of that day. Namely, that 
Franco had without cause overthrown a 
lawfully constituted authority. 


these outrages. 


In the article on Spain is the 
statement “During World War II 
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he (Franco) did not help the United 
States and our allies.” This statement 
is dishonest and the children of our 
country’s schools should not be sub- 
jected to such biased writing. . . . As 
editors of a magazine devoted to the 
enlightenment of school children, you 
have a moral duty to tell the whole 
truth and not to suppress pertinent 
facts. 
2 * 7 

Your articles stated that when the 
war started Spain was a republic. How- 
ever, the writer didn’t . . . mention that 
the whole course of this republic was 
marked by revolutionary strikes, anti- 
clerical outrages, and periodic rehears- 
als for launching the proletarian revo- 
lution. Under President Zamora and 
Prime Minister Azana came the hated 
“Law for Defense of the Republic’— 
a law which cancelled constitutional 
guarantees of freedom. Nor was it re- 
ported that the republic closed religous 
schools leaving 350,000 children with- 
out schools or teachers. Your writer 
goes on to tell us that volunteers from 
many lands, including some Americans, 
fought on the government’s side, called 
the Loyalists. He neglected to inform 
us that these volunteers were extremist 
volunteers (mainly communists). These 
very same Loyalists burned and dese- 
crated churches, murdered 10 bishops, 
thousands of priests, religious and de- 
vout lay folk, in cold blood. He didn’t 
tell us that the United States, France, 
and Great Britain recognized Franco’s 
government. 
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We MUST Teach the 
Dangers of Communism 


HE conflict between free democra- 


cies and Communist imperialism is 


likely to affect our lives for vears 
to come. How can we teach our stu- 
dents to understand the reasons for 


our draft law, the nature of the atomic 
age, civilian the 
their brothers and friends in Europe 
and Asia, the Point Four Program, 
NATO, and high taxes, without eftec- 
tive teaching on the dangers of com- 
munism? To ask the 
find the answer. 


defense, presence of 


question is to 


We must teach the dangers of com- 
munism. 
But many teachers sav they are 


afraid to teach what communism is for 
teaching 
will 


being accused of 


itself. 


fear of 
communism Some parents 
protest, they say, against any’ attempt 
to have their children the 
nature, techniques and dangers of the 
Communist menace. This attitude calls 
for better public between 
teachers and their supervisors, a discus- 
the matter at parent-teache: 
issociation and _ clarification 
of the issue by local boards of educa- 
tion. The local American Legion posts 
might be asked to suggest library ma- 


discuss 


relations 


sion of 
mectings, 


terial and be invited occasionally to 
participate in assembly programs. 


Discuss the Challenge 


Teachers and parents who fear the 
effect of discussion of the impact of 
Soviet imperialism should be led to 
see that such a view shows little faith 
in democracy. School principals, ad- 
ministrators, and members of boards 
of education must inform the public 
that whenever teachers and pupils have 
felt free to discuss the challenge, yes, 
even the militarv strength of the Com- 
munists, these students have been won 
to a keener devotion to democracy. 

What should be taught the 
dangers of communism? 

1. Pupiis must be taught that com- 
munism is a conspiracy whose adher- 
primary allegiance to the 
Union and have taken an oath 


ents have a 
Soviet 
to obey the Kremlin's orders, even if 


it involves committing acts of treason 


Dr. Moskowitz, Principai of Bayside 
New York) H. S., is past editor of 
Strengthening Democracy, a_publica- 
tion of the Board of Education, New 
York City 


By SAMUEL D. MOSKOWITZ 


in time of war. The conspiratorial na- 
ture of membership in the Communist 
Party be Pupils 
should be taught by such material as 
Philbrick’s “I Led the 


Gouzenko revelations, and Scholastic’s 


must made clear. 


Three Lives.” 


“Freedom Answers Communism. 
2. Schools 


Communist 


the 
Communist 


should teach how 
cell the 


Party operate and, while they represent 


and 


a small minority, how they can dom- 
clubs, 
ganizations which they infiltrate. 


inate unions, and other or- 


3. Through classroom discussion, our 
pupils can learn about the gvrations 
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of the Communist line and the propa- 


ganda twists Communists give to such 
words as democracy, imperialism, and 
peace, 

4. Our pupils should learn that com- 
munism, rather than being an advanced 
or revolutionary of civilization. 
is really that 
centuries of 
freedom of the 
dividual. Freedoms won after a 
historical battle serfdom 
feudalism have been lost in 
taken over by 


stage 
a reactionary movement 
deprives its people ot 
in- 
long 
and 


countries 


progress toward 


against 


Communists. 
Turn page) 
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5. As often as possible. comparisons 
and should be 
tween the American and the Commu- 
nist way of life, especially 
spect to freedom of religion, freedom 


contrasts made be- 


with re- 


of speech, freedom of press, freedom 


of movement, the courts, the position 
of the worker, and standards of living. 
The fate of atter it 


fell under Communist control, provides 


Czechoslovakia 


idequate tragic evidence of Commu- 


mist tyranny. 
How to Fight Communism 


6. Ow that a 
patriotic American is not doing his duty 


pupils should learn 


merely by being anti-communistic. It 
anti-com 


munistic and anti-democratic. We fight 


Is possible for one to be 


the menace of COTRINUTISM when we 


eliminate weaknesses in our own in- 
stitutions and thus strengthen our own 


at home. We help to build 


against 


democrac \ 


bulwarks communism when, 


through our Point Four Program, we 
improve the lot of people abroad and 
give them a stake in democracy. 

7. Finally, we must teach our stu- 
dents to distinguish between a Com- 
munist and an American who works 
for reform. The habit of indiscriminate- 
lv labeling “Communist” anyone with 
whom we differ brings confusion which 
plavs into the hands of Communists, 
who flourish on confusion and division. 

How can the teacher do all 
things? Teachers do not have a monop- 


these 
oly of wisdom. They must not use the 
classroom as their forum for the pres- 
entation of their particular bias on. con- 
troversial issues. Pupils must be given 
opportunities to read available mate 
rials, to exercise critical thinking, and 
to form their own judgment on the 
basis of evidence, By proper question- 
ing, by 
and time for discussion of a particular 


providing adequate materials 


point, by frequent comparisons — of 


American ways with those found in 
Communist countries, the teacher can 
inform his pupils, and by so informing 
them, sharpen their understanding of 
the dangers of communism. 


Rally Public Support 

This writer is optimistic in his belief 
that the suggested approaches, whik 
they may not guarantee every teacher 
against criticism, will find great sup. 
port in every community. If teachers 
take the responsi- 
opinion and 


and administrators 
bility to rally public 
parents’ associations, they will find that 
an informed public will support the 
type of factual study and discussion 
suggested here. Teachers and admin- 
istrators who believe in democracy must 
try to put aside their fears and tackle 
the job; the very democracy in which 
we all believe is the prize for which 
we fight in the struggle against the 
Communist imperialist menace. 





PAMPHLETS 


Freedom 


Answers Communism, by 


Recommended Source Material 
FOR TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM 


$445), 


Chester S. Wil- 


1952, 50¢. Tensions Within the Soviet Union, 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library 
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liams (edited by Kenneth Ml. Gould and Eric Berger), 


1954, LO0e to Scholastic Magazines subscribers, Scho- 


lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C, 36. 

How You Can Teach About Communism, by R. 
Crary and G. Steibel, 1951, and Primer on Communism, 
1951, 25e each, Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation 


League of Bnai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C. 10. 
Studying the USSR, by Leonard S. Kenworthy, 1952, 

50¢, available from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn 

College, Brooklvn LO, N.Y. (Orientation, bibliography, 


audio-visual aids. ) 


What You Should Know About Communism, }\ 
Alfred G. Mever (Life Adjustment Booklet), 1953, 
$0¢, Science Research Associates. 357 W. Grand Ave.. 


Chicago 10, Il 


The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People, by E. 


Lengvel, 1951. 30¢, Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., 
i. ots SO 

Face to Face With Russia, by Philip B. Mosely 
(Headline Series No, 70), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St.. N. Y. C. 157. 


Gouzenko Report of the Roval Commission, 1946, $1, 


Queen's Printer, Comptroller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


One Hundred Things You Should Know About Com- 


munism (House of Representatives Document No. 
136), 1951, 25¢. The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism (Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
Document 619, 80th Congress), 1948, 75¢. Human 


Rights: Unfolding of the American Tradition, prepared 
by the Div. of Historical Policy Research, Dept. of 
State, 1949, 45¢. The Kremlin Speaks (Dept. of State 
Document 4264), 1951, 15¢. Forced Labor in the 
Soviet Union (Dept. of State Document 4716), 1952, 
5. Let Freedom Ring (Dept. of State Document 


of Congress, 1953, 25¢. All available from the Supt. ot 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
oo Ee. &. 


ington 


BOOK 


How Strong Is Russia? A Geographic Appraisal, by 
George B. Cressey, 1954, $3, Svracuse Universitv Press. 


FILMS 


Peoples of the Soviet Union, 22 min., sale; Kremlin's 
Problem People, The Ukrainians, 29 min., sale or rent; 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
S.. N. ¥. C. 3B. 

Inside Russia, 10 min., sale, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, I. 

Communism, 32 min., sale or rent, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

Freedom to Learn, 25 min., sale, Div. of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Communism, 10 min., sale, Coronet 
Bldz.. Chicago 1, Il. 


United World 


Films, 


Films, Coronet 


FILMSTRIPS 

How Strong Is Russia?, 57 frs.. $2; Red Tide in the 
Orient, 53 frs., $2; America’s Stake in Asia, 57 ftrs., $2; 
Assets of the Free World, 57 ftrs., $2.50, N. Y. Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., 
is Ba to Be 

Our American Heritage--6 strips: Freedom's Progress, 
42 trs.; Vocabulary of Freedom, 46 ftrs.; Birth of Our 
Freedom, 47 frs.; Freedom's Foundation, 51 frs.; Free- 
dom Today, 52 frs.; Literature of Freedom, 42 frs. 
$3.50 each or $19.25 per set, Popular Science Pub. Co., 
Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 


; 
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FILM REVIEWS 





Continued from page 16-T 


wod and bad habits. ¢ aretul wins, of 


use. Careless learns his lesson, re 
ms and becomes Deputy Depend- 
Ie Contains — excellent teaching 
iterial. Should get right attitudes on 


solidly acceptable basis. Animal shots 
e extraordinarily good. 


Parents Are People Too (17 mins., 
ext-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36). 


own-to-earth examples of teen-agers’ 
pical gripes about their parents, tact- 
Wy and their 
ealth methods _ of 
nderstanding and 
wtistactory to all. Stimulating for teen- 
gers. Your students will enjoy it, profit 
You trouble 
the afterwards. 
Your parent groups should see this too. 
Are Manners Important? (10 mins.. 
EBF). How manners fit into the grade 
life. Told through 
he story of a boy who thought manners 


soundly discussed in 


( lass. proposed 


parents, solutions 


from it may even have 


stopping discussion 


tudent’s evervday 


vere for adults only. Your boys and 
virls will get the idea and like it. The 
film is well paced to their level. 

You Bet Your Life (14 mins., Ster- 
ling. Produced by Crawley Films of 
Canada). Clever, dynamic portrayal of 
vou bet vour life every time you drive 
our car.” A quiz master has a simply 
terrible driver commit 20 common dan- 
gerous driving errors in a frantic driv- 
ing session. On a run-through later, the 
quiz master spots the errors for you. 
but definitely effec- 
a brief speech by a 
policeman talking about accident rates 
in Canada. 

Learning to Study (18 mins., EBF). 
typical high 
whool learn how to overcome personal 
faults. Adds up to a 
practical, understandable outline 
t study Best of all, should 
prove highly motivating. One of the 
hest we've seen on this subject. 

Community Health and You (10 
McGraw-Hill). Pleasant enough 
summary of the many things done by a 
ommunity and a student’s own role in 
protecting community health. Solid 
teaching material, but visually does not 
ae the imagination and impact we 
this 


Humorous, 
tive. Ends with 


ves, 


Iypical students in a 


study sensible, 
and 


method. 


nis... 


lave come from 


to expect pro- 
lucer’s films. 

How to Make a Puppet (10 mins.. 
Bailey Films, 6509 De  Longpre 
\ve.. Hollywood 28). Step-by-step 
process of making a simple hand pup- 
et. Clear and followable. 

Techniques of Paper Sculpture (10 
mins., Allen-Moore Productions, 213 
W. 7th. Los Angeles 14). Tools needed 
nd simple basic forms used in paper 
culpture, followed by 
three-dimensional head. 


creation of a 
Applications 


of this inexpensive material. Not really 
a how-to film, although some of the 
principles well illustrated: 
motivation, 


basic Are 


more definitely 


Science 
Magic of the Atom 
12’ mins.. each, Handel Film Corp., 
6926 Melrose Ave.. Hollywood 38). 
Certainly this series cannot be classed 
only as They 


peacetime 


series of 15. 


science. are extremely 


timely studies of uses of 
atomic energy, produced in coopera- 
tion with the AEC. Some are 


citing than others. merely 


more ex- 
because the 
topic has more pictorial and human in- 
terest. Factual and authentic, showing 
actual applications and experiments, 
these films will answer many questions 
about this vital subject. Ready 
Atom Smashers, Atomic Furnaces, 
Atom in Industry, Atom and the Doc- 
tor, Atomic Zoo, The Eternal Cycle (bi- 
ology), Atomic Greenhouse, Tagging 
the Atom, Security, Atomic Pharmacy, 
Protecting the Atomic Worker, Atomic 
Alchemist, The Master Slave (remote 
control instruments ). 

Fish Are Interesting (10 mins.. color, 
Film Associates. 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25). Delightful de- 
scription of major groups of fish, their 
similarities and differences. Basic bio- 
logical information, upper elementary 
and junior high, with superb photog- 
raphy. One engrossing sequence lets 
vou hear sounds made bv _ croakers. 

Face of the Earth (11 mins.. color. 
EBF). How earth’s surface changes 


through both tearing-down and _build- 


now 


ing-up forces constantly at work. Im- 
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pressive photography adds to the value 
of this well-organized film. Basic geo 
logical data tor general science and for 
A difficult, involved 
concept, clearly and simply presented. 

Fish and the Seine Net (19 mins.. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke 
teller Plaza.. N.Y.C. 20). Pictorial re- 
search study on efficiency of one type 
Some 
under-water shots of 


conservation units. 


extraordinary 
fish about to be 
netted. Fine for economic geography 
or conservation units. The Science 
Club like it to illustrate 
applied science attacks an economic 


of fishing gear. 


may how 


problem. 


Literature 
American Literature Series (each 
11 mins.. 4 films, Coronet). The Real- 


ists, describing motivation of early rea)- 
ist writers and their influence on writers 
today, shows pictorially many of the 
problems tackled by such writers. Nice 
tie-in between writer and subject. Un- 
fortunately, Revolutionary Times, al- 
though giving a fine lecture the 
interplay between events of the period 
and its writers, does not have the same 
visual impact. Many scenes in this pro- 
ducer’s American Revolution history 
series are also used in the American 
Literature Series—same buildings, ceme- 
teries, statues. The vitality of writers 
like Tom Paine is preserved in the nar- 
ration, but does not show up on the 
screen. However, there is so little 
film material American literature 
that this approach to major move- 
ments as influenced by their times is 
to be commended. e 


on 


on 


oronet Instructional Films 


Above scene is from Coronet’s ‘‘Earliest Times to 1066." The film is one of three 
ten-minute reels which make up the company’s new “English History” series. 
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How High Your Fi? 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Ww LD vou like to make an ob 
jective Comparison of several tape 
recorders before vou buy one for the 
school? Do vou ever wish vou could 


compare the classroom performance of 
vour phonog: iph or tape recorder with 
the \re 


vou curious to know pel 


manufacturer's specifications? 


the 
formance of your sound equipment has 


whether 


leteriorated since it was new? Or if 
it is delivering the quality sound for 
which it was designed? As we sav in 
Brooklyn, [ got noose fya. You can 
do it vourself, There are now test 


records and test tapes designed tor the 
unequipped amateur as well as for the 
professional with a bench full of labo- 
ratory instruments. 


“hi-fi 


dazzling 


These are not demonstration” 


records for your friends o1 


reinforcing your pride in your eight- 


headed, nine-armed system, but tools 
lor evaluating the most important 
physical factors which contribute to 


good reproduction. 


TESTING BY EAR 


\ mixture of all the 


the audible frequency range makes a 


pure tones in 
noise something like that of escaping 
steam. It is called “white 
intlogy with white light. 
sound channel ought to 


noise,” by 
An 

pass all 
without 
ideal window 
ought to pass all the visible light waves. 
The Cook Series 20 White Noise 
lest Record includes bands in which 
white alternated 
with band 
width. If you can't detect a difference 
in the sound as they switch back and 
forth, vou may conclude that either 
your ear or your phonograph is not 
responding to the sounds outside the 
narrower bands. 


ideal 
the 
sound dis- 


audible waves 


crimination, just as an 


noise is repeatedly 


“grav” noises of narrower 


This record gives you the names for 
making 
out 


a quick determination (with- 
instruments ) 
frequency 


of the approximate 
response range of your 


equipment down to 7,000 cycles per 


second, a minimum for reproduction 
that can be called good. 
Cook also makes a_ record which 


enables you to test by ear for distor- 
tion. The Cook Series 50 N-A Beam 
Test Record for Intermodulation Dis- 


tortion provides a signal that sounds 


William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 


lastic Teacher. 


different on reproducing systems with 
than 
those with 
| 


less two per cent distortion and 


more, Two per cent is arbi- 
trarily chosen to distinguish good from 
poor performance. 

This signal is like the sounds of the 
beam that tol- 
Off course to a pilot 
“N” (dash-dot) in his earphones. 
far to the other side 
he hears “A” dot- 


If this record gives you the “A” 


radio airplane — pilots 


low. side, 


one 
hears 
If he steers too 
of the 


dash 


course, 


signal vour equipment is “All right”— 
than two per cent distortion. If 
vou hear “N,.” it is “Not.” 
Several — bands the 
Sounds of Frequency (Folk- 
FPX 100) prepared Peter 


son of the famous composer ) 


less 


on new test 
record 
Ways 
Bartok 
can be used for testing by ear for dis- 
tortion and LP equalization. Most ot 


Mr. Bartok’s grooves and instructions 


by 


assume that vou have an oscilloscope 
and a volume indicator. If you have, 
you can diagnose various deficiencies 
by what 
on your oscilloscope screen 


in your system comparing 
you see 
with the excellent pictures in the in- 


struction booklet. 


MEASURING WITHOUT A METER 


Inexpensive substitutes for the test 
instrument called an audio signal gen- 


erator have been available for many 
years in the form of records of os- 
cillator tones, but listening to them 


through your reproducing system has 
never been a satisfactory way to judge 
your equipment. Quantitative evalua- 
tions require measurement, and _ elec- 


tronic measuring instruments are 


LZ 


CX- 






ZZ 
\\\\n 
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pensive. Professional technicians nee 
them, but with the nonprofessional ; 
mind, the Dubbings Co., Inc., a mam 
facturer of test records and tapes, ha 
brought out the D-500 Test Level |; 
dicator, a simple little gadget that sel) 


for $3.95 and can be used to che 
the output of an audio system. 

The Dubbings D-100 test recor 
The Measure of You Phonograph 
Performance, is a 12-inch LP disc, wit 
13 bands for testing (with the ley 
indicator or a meter). Tests includ 


uniformity of frequency response fro 
30 to 12,000 
band of steady 


evcles per second; 
3,000-evecle tone fi 
listening to detect wow or flutter d 
to variations in turntable speed; fiy 
bands of 400-cycle tone at increasing 
amplitudes to determine whether you 
pickup cartridge and arm track th 
grooves — faithfully; 
band of | blank, silent 
grooves to enable you to listen for hun 
noise, or turntable rumble without an 
distracting recorded sound. 

The Dubbings D-101 test record i 


and a 45-secon 


unmodulated, 





called The You 


Measurement — of 


Phonograph Equalization. It contains | 
13 frequency bands from 30 to 12,000 
cycles per second, repeated four times | 


according to the four most commonh 

used recording characteristics, 
Record manufacturers 

agreed on how 


have 
much bass and treble 
de-emphasis and pre-emphasis to use 
in cutting the grooves on their dises 
Consequently, some records will sound 
boomy and some will shrill 
the reproducing system has 
some means of compensating for the 
different characteristics of 
different makes. 

Simpler phonographs have only bass 
and treble tone controls for this pu 
pose. Others pre-set Compensi- 
tors (equalizers) with different posi- 
tions labeled according to the kind ot 


not 


sound 
unless 


records of 


have 


record to be played. With this Dub- | 


bings test record (and the level in- 
dicator) you can find the best settings 
for vour tone controls, and check th 
accuracy of your phonograph’s equali- 
zation. 


TEST TAPES 


The two Dubbings test tapes (D-110 
for 7% inches per second, and D-111 
for 15 inches per second) provide 4 
series of tests running about 14 minutes. 
Dubbings recommends them for com- 
paring tape recorders before you buy. 
and for periodic checking. The accom- 


panying instruction booklet tells you | 


how to use the tapes with the D-500 
level indicator, what the tests mean 
and what to do about the faults the) 
may disclose. Even a novice should be 
able to use these tapes to good purpose 
and with great satisfaction.¢ 
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Disc 
/ Talk 


this 


RECORDS 
Whe Ni 
ountry in the twenties he paid a spe 


Llovd George visited 


the old 


Virginia 


cial visit. to soldiers home in 
Richmond to satisfy a lifelong 
desire. He wanted to hear the famous 
Rebel Yell of Confederate soldiers. 

The old but 


their spine-chilling cry lives again on 


soldiers ire GVO nhOW 
Columbia Records’ new musical-literary 
disc, The Confederacy. The vell cli- 
WaXeS in affectionate 
the South (The Bonnie Blue 
Somebody's Darling, Lorena, 


together with General Lee’s last 


recapture — of 
songs of 
Flag 
Dixie 
words to 

History 
ir. Moses 


ords will soon release 


his men at Appomattox. 

indeed, fills the recorded 
Asch tells us Folkways Rec 
its own Civil Wan 
disc with songs of both the Blue and the 
“Ours will have all the words of 
Bonnie Blue Flag.” he adds cryptically. 


[his record will supplement an earlier 


Grav. 


Folkways disc of Revolutionary War 
Songs. If the voung minds vou teach 
resist historv, trv music to bring the 


past to life. 

Enrichment Records adds four »new 
thumbnail historical dramas based on 
Landmark Books (Random): Pocahon- 
tas and Captain John Smith, Winter at 
Valley Forge, Daniel Boone: Opening 
of the Wilderness, and Sam Houston: 
The Tallest Texan. Wonderful for upper 
elementary grade children. 

Expert recordist Emory Cook (who 
makes train noises so real that vou feel 
like jumping out of the way) comes 
up with a novelty in his Road Record- 
ings: American Storytellers I, I], and 
lll. We guarantee that vou will enjoy 
the speculations on cave women by 
geologist story-telles John Hawley 
Cook. The Road Series also offers Down 
East spin their sea 
stories. Excellent quality recording. 

If | were trying to give students some 
idea of life in a big city, 'd use New 
York 19 (Folkways). Number “19” 
stands for the postal district centering 


old-timers who 


in mid-Manhattan. On this LP you 
hear the city’s sounds; the — bark- 
ers and auctioneers (sheer poetry); 


children skipping rope as they sing, “1 
wont go to Macy's any 
more ; 


more, 
Negro and 
Puerto Rican churches: teen-agers mak- 
ing tingling rhvthms with homemade 
drums and coke bottles. If you know 
New York this disc will bring a nos- 
talgic himp to your throat; if you don’t, 
it will 


more, 
hymn singing in 


reveal jovous, heartbreaking, 
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hard-driving Manhattan as no book can. 
Eager to teach vou French and Span- 


man senator who walks into a modern 


supermarket and demands attention. 


ish is Zodiac Recording Co. Zodiac The tolder tails to sav whether he gets 
specializes in “everyday French spoken it or not.) Other Romans—Ovid. Cicero, 
as one would hear it in France.” These = Caesar—also speak for Latin students. 
discs let grammar “sink in.” and thats The pride of this Company is _ its 


the way we want to learn our irregular Appella Me Series in which the narrator 
Latin. French, 
German, and Spanish. Not all on one 


tape, ot 


verbs. These records should be attrac 


interviews characters 


tive to those planning trips abroad, 
CSPCC ially those who want the grammal 


to sink in fast. 


course. 

Next month our special school equip 
ment issue will list names and addresses 
TAPES 

Another 
language proficiency is the Living Lan- 
guage Library. On tape you hear a Ro- 


TY BUY THE 
\EW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


of major record and tape suppliers. In 


company interested in vou 


quiries and comments on records and 
tapes are welcomed, 


W.D.B. 





Because of 

VICTOR’S: 
QUALITY Superior Sound and Picture 

2 

EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 3-Spot Threading 

3 

Exclusive Safety Film Trips 

TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE Lubrimatic Oil System 


° 


PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 
Classmate 4— for small audiences 





FILM SAFETY 





Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 
Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 


| WOT 
\ | ( | OR alin Ccipewalton 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 





Dept. W-12 
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RE you planning a spring trip with 

a class to visit the United Nations? 
It so, the time to start is now. Visitors to 
New York are fast making it “the thing 
to do” in the metropolis sometimes at 
So tor 
school groups it’s imperative that you 


the rate of 5,000 people a day 


make arrangements im advance. 

You will want to arrange (1) a re 
served time for the hour tour through 
?) 


the buildings, and a scheduled 


briefing session by a staff member or 


i U.N. delegate (as 


available). You may also request seat- 


desired and aS 


ing in the delegates’ dining room which 
is open to the public at certain hours. 

Trained girl guides of various na- 
a well-planned 
tour, with the cooperation of the Amer- 


ican Association for the United Nations. 


tional origins conduct 


his tour is generally acknowledged as 
one of the best sightseeing tours in the 
city. (See “Around the World in Sixts 
Minutes,” American Magazine, October 
1954.) Net profits from the tours are 
returned to the general fund of U.N 


How to Plan Your Visit 


Like all successtul educational ven- 
tures, a trip to U.N. 
teacher-pupil planning. Here are five 


requires Care ful 


essential steps to assure maximum value 
from vour travel time and dollars 
1. Plan ahead. Write to the 
Reception Unit, United Nations 
York, 
the day and hour vou expect to arrive 
ispect of U.N ctl 


ities, besides the tour, that will most 


Public 
Ne W 
group 


telling the size of vou 


ind the topic or 


interest your group 
It's better to make 


vance, even if vou 


t date far i ta 
} 


| 
have to change 1 


' 


] 


cle sired 


1 ! 

than to wait until so late that vou can 
1 

be accommodated at the time 
Three months ahead is a recommended 


time. A suggested ratio for your group 


} 


ver for every ten students 


U.N. activities. On 


s one tea 


2. Read up on 


equest th Public (¢ orrespondence 
Unit will send you single copies of 
pamphlets posters ind te hing Lids 


Harold M. Long, of the social studies 
department of Glens Falls (N.Y.) HLS.., 
contributing editor to Scholastic 


is ad 
} 


iv Chet} 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


for class use betore vou leave home. 

Of the scores of titles available, only 
i few can be mentioned here. How the 
U.N. Began, originally prepared by a 
Adelphi College, is 
a Classroom text of 30 pages, intended 
tor 12- 


copies are 15 cents; 


teacher seminar at 


quantity lots of 
100 mav be ordered at a discount from 
the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. How to Find Out About 
the United Nations, a 67-page pamphlet 


Towering balconies in U.N. General Assembly lobby dwarf students gathered for 
arranged tour. Last year over 1,000 school groups saw United Nations in action 


to 16-vear-old students. Single 


of facts and materials available, will b 


helpful. “The Model U.N. 


Assembh 


Inspiration or Boondogle?” by Edmund 


4. Brown and Harold F. 
an article that appeared in the October 
1954 issue of Social Education (pp 
259-261). 


Teachers and librarians who want 


reference handbook should get Every- 


man’s United Nations ($1.50) fron 


Columbia University Press; free copies 
| 


} 


of this title are not available. If you 


want your students to see a film on the 





Peterson, js 
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U.N. before they make their visit, write 
the U.N. and ask for their film list. 
The U.N. has a film rental librarv with 
several distribution centers. 

3. Study the structure of U.N. When 
your class purchases tickets for the 
4AUN (50 for students), 
each member will be given a Visitor's 
Guide which describes briefly the proce- 
dure of admission to meetings and the 


tour cents 


plan of the buildings. This requires no 
instruction on How- 
clear 
understanding of the functions of the 
main organs of U.N. See “Key to the 
United Nations,’ World Week or Senior 
Scholastic, Sept. 29, 1954, p. 29. 


prior your part. 


ever, students ought to have a 


Importance of General Assembly 
The where all 
member nations participate, is the cen- 
tral organization to which all other or- 
gans, including the Security Council 
and the Secretariat, report. The other 
the Economic and 
Social Council, tne Trusteeship Council, 
and the World Court at The Hague. 
The General Assembly takes formal 
action in plenary sessions. Otherwise, 
it works through six (sometimes seven) 


General Assembly, 


main organs ar?: 


committees on which each member na- 
tion is represented. The First Commit- 
tee discusses political questions, such 
Usually it the 
longest or most difficult agendas, a fact 
which necessitates the appointment of 


as disarmament. has 


a Special or Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee. 
The Second Committee deals with 


economic and financial questions relat- 
ing to world 
with 


peace and welfare. To- 
the Third Committee, 
which handles social, humanitarian and 
cultural affairs, the Second Committee 
onsiders appropriate parts of the re- 
port of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

To the Fourth Committee are re- 
ferred matters relating to trusteeship- 
the welfare ot 


gether 


non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories. The business of the Fifth 
Administrative) Committee is the run- 
ning of the U.N. itself 
ization, working arrangements and so 
m. The Sixth Committee is the Legal 
Committee 


(or 


budgets, organ- 


which 
questions of law. 

If the General Assembly is in session 
it the time of visit, free tickets 
vill be available for both plenary. ses- 
SIONS and 


gives attention to 


youl 


committee meetings. So it’s 


est to know in advance what tickets to 
hoose since several meetings mav be 
nN progress simultaneously. 

4. Limit your schedule. Don't plan 
too much for a short visit to New York. 
w skimp your time at the U.N. Groups 
traveling by school bus or depending 
on public fail to 
low enough time for moving through 


ongested traffic. 


transportation often 


city From midtown 


Manhattan, groups may take as long as 


30 to 45 minutes to reach U.N. Plaza | 


at the east end of 42nd Street, though 
it seems only a short distance. Untor- 
tunately, maps don’t show traffic delays. 

With an hour tour, a briefing session, 
and a visit to the popular book store, 
philatelic center, souvenir and _ gift 
shops, you can easily plan on a half-day 
visit. And that allows no time for eating 
or attending a session. 

There are few public eating places 
in the U.N. neighborhood, and fewer 
moderate-priced hotels. Many school 
groups take rooms at the tourist hotels 
in the Times Square area. The New 
York City Information Bureau at Per- 
shing Square will send you a list of 
hotels, on request. 

If you must include another event in 
Manhattan during the same day as your 
visit to U.N., it’s best to limit your plans 
to just one other event. Make sure that 
your schedule, both day and night, al- 
lows for rest and leisure time. AAUN 
guides report that student group mem- 
bers often are so tired that their com- 
prehension of the tour is handicapped. 
So, we repeat, don't plan too much. 

If vou want a list of suggested rules 
for group conduct on your trip, send 
ten cents to Robert H. Reid at NEA 
(1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) for a copy of Box Score on 
the U.N.: 1954. Ask for the edition pre- 
the NEA’s 92nd 


pared especially for 


annual convention. 


Follow-up Student Activities 


5. Arrange for a follow-up of your 
trip. Several activities can be projected 
before your U.N. visit. Students who 
have been informed that theyll par- 
ticipate in a model session on their re- 
turn may be alert to watch a chairman, 
rapporteur, or single delegation more 
carefully. Or you might arrange for a 
film showing on your return, or have 
the group prepare a booklet on what 
they saw. 

You may write to the Education Sec- 
tion of the Department of Public Infor- 


mation for a four-page leaflet, Informa- 


tion Concerning Model Meetings of 
U.N. Organs. This Section would also 


like to receive from vou copies of re- 
ports O1 programs prepared by school 
groups. You might wish to write to the 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation at Hartford for a copy of Bul- 
letin 64, Connecticut Schools and World 


Understanding. This describes what 
several schools and community groups 
have done in conducting model U.N. 


meetings and international relations 
programs. 

If. as a result of vour trip, vour class 
can add to this literature on the subject, 
your contribution will be welcomed by 
many. We hope vour trip will be as 


pleasant as it will be worthwhile.¢ 
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Sheds light on 


DRIVING 
at night 


EST DRIVER'S straight- 
from-the-shoulder sug ges- 
tions awaken student inter- 
est in highway safety after 
sundown — in GM’s latest 
‘*Scholastic’’ advertisement: 
‘‘HERE’S HOW WE LICK 
NIGHT DRIVING.”’ 
It’s Number Three in a series 
of GM ads designed to build 
teen-agers’ respect for skill 
driving, and discourage thrill 
driving. 
You can have 
reprints with- 
Out cost or 
obligation by 
writing: 


GENERAL Morors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Another BIS Best Seller 


“ROYAL SCOTLAND” 


in enthralling and instructive 
teaching tool 


. — 
4 Technicolor tour of the finest get 
and its with 
significant 


f Scotland associations 
o F 


> s in 
some of the most event 
Scottish history. 
Prince 
Prince 


Finnan, where 
(“Bonnie 


standard of the 


We see Glenn 
Charles Edward Stuart 


Charlie’) raised the 
1745 rebellion of the Highland clans 
George Tl and tried to restore 


against 
the Stuarts to the 


Bal- 


British throne; 


moral, Queen Elizabeth's Scottish home; 

. ' , E 
Stirling. where the roval castle was 

. 

strong point in the long wars betweer 


Scotland and England; St. Andrew's, the 


Parliament of Golf; the Palace of Lin- 


lithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots 

» 5 
was bern: and many other interesting 
places 


On the lighter side, there are spectacular 
shots of the traditional Highland sperts 


nd dancing 








Technicolor 9 Minutes $90 per print 
Free catalogue of many 
other “Fuss bkomM Brit- 





sin” for sale and rent 


available on request to 





British 


30 Rockefeller 


Information 


Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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JOURNALISM 
FOR 
WHAT? 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


H*\* vou ever taken time out be 
tween deadlines to think over u hy 


youre teaching your students to beat 
the clock, or why you consider journal 
ism a subject important enough to be 
wight in the classroom? What do vou 
expect vour students to get out of jou 
nalism? 


Honors? Protessional 


What? 

Larry Campbell, Dean of the School 
Mf Journalism, Florida State University 
has developed six objectives of school 
How 


your 


experl- 
ence? 


journalism much are vou doing 


to help young people ichieve 
these objectives? 

1. Understand mass media. The jour- 
nalism class is an ideal place to analyze 
the field of communications. In school 
publications vou have a realistic me 
teaching the role of 


communications mm Our 
) 


dium for mass 
lives. 

Learn new writing skills. Writing 
tor publication bears little resemblance 
to writing an 


teacher \l] 


be satisfied—and 


daily 


essav for an English 


have to 
Besides, 


news and feature writing is not alwavs 


tvpes of readers 


interested 
the “correct” with 

matter of 
fact, your publication is likely to sufter 


writing associated 


in English classroom. As a 


Stanley Solomon, English and journalism 
tvac her at Nott Terrace H. S. (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.), is a contributing editor to 
Scholastic Teacher 





Columbia Scholastic Ir \ 


Journalism students, like this one, interviewing Carlos Romulo, profit from ex- 
perience of gathering facts, interpreting and presenting them to other students. 


tormal “English 
according to 


i vou over-emphasize 
ibjectives,” Professor 
John Field. The danger lies in making 
your publication an exhibition of tech- 
nical proficiency. 

Greet with open arms any voungste1 
who shows he has the imagination to 
use fundamentals of journalistic writ- 
ing. I recall one instance when I failed 
to do this with a boy 
lutely rock-bottom in English 
and who ended up writing sports for a 
local paper. Don't let this happen to 
vou, 


WwW ho Was abso- 
written 


with others. Writ- 
publication is only halt the 
story. Every 


3}. Communicate 
ing for 
vour staff is 
constantly communicating with others 


member ot 


with news sources, the printer, and 
other — staff This give-and- 
tuke exchange is not an artificial class- 
room exercise. 

Don Waage, of Technical H. S., St. 
Cloud, Minn., recently asked ex-editors 


members. 


to comment on the value of their school 
journalism One who be- 
came a writer and winner of a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship replied that what was 
of most value to him was “the art of 


experience. 


presenting matters in a persuasive way, 
which is of constant use and impor- 
tance to anybody in 
club, or church life.” 


Keys 


business, civic, 
Stewart Harral’s 


new book to Snecessful Inter- 


Univ. of Okla. Press, $3.75 


presents a fresh approach to this aspec 


viewing 


of journalistic Communication. 

1. Develop character and personality. 
Your students pick up in their dail 
work those things of use to evervone 
not only to journalists. Poise can de- 
velop from talking with people; confi 
from the practice of 
with a until it is 
licked; leadership, from assuming re 
sponsibility for 
community. 

Many stressed _ this 
social advantage of journalism in the 
CSPAA survey of current practices | 
am now compiling. One adviser even 
that work in journalism is 
“therapeutic,” that it helps to bring out 
shy youngsters and smooth out awk- 
ward ones. 

5. Learn the techniques of publish- 
ing. These range from writing a concise. 
readable news story to such skills as 
designing linoleum blocks and keeping 
financial books. Of course you want a 
staff ready to take over your publica- 
tion when members 
and this may be your first consideration 
in teaching fundamental 
skills. 

Don't overlook one important con- 
sideration: there is room for 
every type of talent on vour staff. You 


dence, constant 


staving problem 
service to school and 
advisers have 


suggests 


senior move on, 


publication 


almost 
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should open your doors to anyone in 
your school who is willing to try out 
tor the staff. 

6. Explore journalism as a career. 
Most of us John Merrill. 
journalism Northwestern 
La.) State College, that 


for youl nalism 


agree with 
professor at 
“education 
should be total educa- 
have vet 


tion. | to meet an experi- 


enced press adviser who advocates 
teaching only mechanics of journalism. 

We have evidence that through their 
high school work, many students learn 
journalism, and 
generate enough interest to make them 
want jobs in the field. Don Waage re- 
ports that out of his 27 ex-editors, only 


five did not 


the fundamentals of 


go into journalism after 
graduation, 

What are vou doing to acquaint youn 
students with opportunities in journal- 
ism? Do vou take time to survev the 
various jobs available? In Nott Terrace 
High School all our juniors study voca 
I find this a 
good time to present journalism as a 


tions for six weeks, and 


career. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant aims of journalism; perhaps vou 
can add to Larry Campbell's list. But 
whatever ideas vou have in mind, re- 


member this fundamental statement 


from Walter E. Dodds, El Cerrito 
Calit.), H.S.: “A journalism teacher 
must turn out a student: all other 


considerations—even the school paper— 
must be sacrificed to this goal.” 


SHORT TAKES 


Ex-editor of Scholastic Roto, Glenn 
G. Hanson is new 
of Illinois State H. S. 
A survey of vearbook prices in Illinois 
shows that books sell for 
something between $2.50 and $3.50. 
Median price is $3.00... . 

Why not a 
sixth 


assistant director 


Press Assn... . 


most vear 


class newspaper? One 
puts out a weekly 
called the Brentwood Breeze. Featured 


in it are classroom activities stories. Not 


grade ( lass 


a bad idea for anv grade. 


A key publication in our field has 


just made its appearance. The Direc- 
tory of Journalism Films (lowa State 
College Press, Ames, lowa: $1.00) 


classifies films in such a wavy that any 
ournalism teacher can make good use 
of the some ot 


information. Here are 


the divisions: Advertising and Business 
Side of Journalism, the Graphic Arts, 
Field, the Newspapei 
Field, Public Relations, Public Opinion 
and Propaganda, Radio and TV. 

One of Stewart Harral’s Keys to Suc- 
cessful Interviewing is to remember the 
readet 


the Magazine 


“In planning your questions, 
always ask yourself, “What would my 
readers ask if they had a chance to 
talk with this person? What would they 
like to know about him?” e 














Radio Scripts 


Two packets bulging with seven 
radio scripts, classroom aids. assembly 
tips, handbook, and a 
booklet on the varied uses ot tape re- 
corders are now in the hands of work- 
ship members of the National Scho- 
lastic Radio-TV Guild. 


If vou're not 


newsletters, a 


among that fortunate 


don't Each new 


NSRTG applicant who enrolls for mem- 


number, despair. 
bership will promptly receive the two 
packets already sent out, and the two 
packets they are 
mailed in midwinter and earl) 
to regular NSRTG members. 
That $5 fee. no 
send it in, will 


remaining when 


spring 
matter when vou 
bring vou 
NSRTG_ benefits. 
See the convenient coupon at the bot- 
tom of the page. 


your full 
vears allotment. of 


Classroom Broadcaster 


For those of you who wrote in for 
more technical data and other 
concerning the new 
Broadcaster (announced in 
October 

information 


details 
Semco Classroom 
Scholastic 
38-T), 
looking 


Teacher. 
here's the 


Issue, page 
vou re 
for. 

The Semco Classroom Broadcaster is 
«a miniature transmitter. All vou do is 
plug it in, speak into the microphone. 
and your voice will be heard over any 
conventional radio in the school. The 
transmitter has an oscillator stage, a 
modulated 
output. Two stages of voice amplifica- 


buffer stage and a screen 
tion are emploved prior to the modu- 
The made of 
Plaskon urea which is shockproof, non- 
flammable and to heat. The 


uses standard 


lator stage. cabinet is 


resistant 


Broadcastet radio com- 


25-T 


Aids for Your 
Radio Workshop 


ponents, so spare parts are available at 
any radio store. 

One local high school reports a new 
use for the Broadcaster. After a social 

report, the 
committee decided to present it in the 
form of a panel discussion. Why not. 
one lad suggested, broadcast it to the 
class? They did, and with remarkable 
results. The class really listened. 
NSRTG. 
was able to buy a Semco Broadcaster 
for only $39.95, Others pay $47.50. 
(Semco Electronics Corp., 17 Warren 
St., New York. N. Y.) 


studies class prepared a 


That school, a member of 


Visiting Mimi 

For the first time a foreign language 
is being taught by radio to Wisconsin's 
grade school pupils through a new pro- 
gram on the 1954-55 Wisconsin School 
of the Air series. The University of 
Wisconsin's pioneering program, broad- 
cast by the Wisconsin State Broadcast- 
ing Service's 10-station network, — is 
teaching conversational French to chil- 
dren in the lower grades. “We Visit 
Mimi.” as the program is called, is 
heard once each week by grades two. 
three, and four, 


Assembly Note 


Interest in cars is high now that the 


new 1955 models are being shown. 
Why not capitalize on it for a school 
assembly. The Fisher Body Division 
of the Motors Corporation 


sends out free “packaged assemblies’ 


General 


to some parts ot the country. A sound 
a chalktalk, and details 
ol a contest on car design are 


film in color, 
some ot 
the items included. The assembly is 
supposed to be for boys only, but the 
virls will sit enthralled through it too. 


Dept. NSRTG FG-1 


33 West 42nd St.. New York 36. 


Please enter us for 
Radio-TV Guild. 


Check for $5 enclosed ‘ 


Signed 
Title 
School 
Address 
City 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 


> 2 


1954-55 membership in the National Scholastic 


Send us more information about NSRTG [~ 


Zone 


Bill us later 


State_ 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


College Entrance Booklets 


HE recent College Entrance Exami- 

nation Board booklets have caught 
the attention of many teachers. You'll 
find them extremely valuable for stu- 
dents planning to attend private col- 
leges or intending to compete for schol- 
arships. During the school year 1953-54, 
three of the books became available: 
for English composition, social studies, 
and foreign languages. Two more—for 
mathematice and science — are now 
ready for distribution. 

For years, as the present type of Col- 
lege Board tests have evolved, many 
secondary school teachers have ex- 
pressed concern as to whether their 
courses and methods are “right” to pre- 
pare students to meet the college en- 


trance challenge. These booklets should 
go far toward clearing the air. 

In no sense does the Board provide 
material for cramming. Quite to the 
contrary, it quickly becomes apparent 
that the old cram periods familiar to 
many who remember the old “starred 
listing” days will do no good. They are 
more likely to do harm. 

The achievement tests today may 
properly be called “power tests.” They 
are measures of a feeling for and some 
mastery of the subject field. As such, 
they call for thorough preparation in 
the fundamentals of a subject, the type 
of preparation that enables a candidate 
to grasp “broader aspects,” and to carry 
out some measure of thinking in the 
field. 

All of the booklets contain introduc- 


tory sections stressing the probable use 
of the test scores by colleges in relation 
to other information provided by the 
sending school. They all describe the 
test, tell how it was built, and give 
sample questions broken into classifica- 
tions of easy, average, difficult. 

The samples are not merely given; 
they are discussed, and the meanings of 
easy, average, and difficult are ex- 
plained. The subdivisions of the test are 
related to the logically integrated nature 
of the course. 

Obviously, differences among English 
composition, social studies, and for- 
eign languages as testing areas call for 
differences in explanatory treatment. So 
when you have seen one booklet, you 
have not seen them all. 

—ROLAND BARKER 











TITLE CcosT 
College Entrance 50¢ 
Examination Board 
Booklets 
Retailing Has a free 
Career for You 
Cooperative Education 25¢ 
in the United States 
How to Make Lantern 25¢ 


Slides 


DESCRIPTION 


Social Studies 


COMMENTS 





SOURCE 





sample questi and 
Foreign Languages 
English Composition 
Mathematics 
Science 


presentation 


important for counselors, department heads, 
teachers, college prep. students; excellent 





booklet; 21 pp. 


breakdown of field; vocational information; 
inclusive, clear, simply presented, effective 


lassified; College Entrance 
Examination Board 

c/o Education Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 592 


Princeton, N. J. 


s Cc 





National Retail Dry Goods 
Association 

(through your local 
merchant) 





booklet; 58 pp. 


pamphlet; 10 pp; 
mimeo.; illus. 








The Children’s Bookshelf 25¢ 





Educational Aids for free 
High Schools 
How Children Can Be 15¢ 


Creative 


Driver Education varied—send for 





booklet; 56 pp.; 
title and pub. 
index 

1954-55 catalogue 
of NAM materials 
for school use; 
booklets, posters, 
films 


on jr.-sr. h. s. levels 


nature and scope; objectives; valuable to 
those who advise pupils on future education 


useful for visual education dept. or teachers 
who make their own slides 





Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Curriculum Laboratory 

Div. of Secondary Education 
Teachers College 

Temple University, Phila., Pa. 





background and importance of reading; age 
and subject class; designed for parents, use- 
ful for teachers; elementary, jr. h. s. 


rather wide variety of ideas covered; useful 


Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Educational Department 
Nat’l Assn. of Manufacturers 
2 E. 48th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 





booklet; 23 pp. 
text and bibliog- 
raphy 


Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 


designed for teachers of lower grades, prin- 
ciples of interest to others 





h.s. textbook, 
teacher’s manual, 
objective tests, 
workbook 
1953 reprint; 
108 pp. 





Teaching Materials price list 
Life Adjustment 35¢ 
Education for Every 
Youth 
United Nations $1.50 


Calendar 1955 


American Automobile Assn. 
1712 G Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


for h. s. driver education classes; compre- 
hensive, well slanted for teen-agers 





program development, organization; excel- 
lent orientation reading for teachers and 
citizen groups 


Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 





pictorial booklet 
with calendar; 
102 pp. 6%” x 9%” 





When you write for aids please 


contains excellent photographs of the world’s 
peoples; ample room for notes 


Dept. of Public Inf. 
United Nations 
New York, N. Y. 





mention Scholastic 


Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 30-T. 
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News Briefs 


Groups vs. Individuals 


Research on problem solving con- 
ducted by Irving Lorge and Jacob 
Tuckman, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, suggests that “groups 
are superior to individuals in solving 
problems because learning is facilitated 
through interaction. . The group’s 
greater effectiveness may stem from 
the opportunity for each member to 
express his own ideas, interact with the 
other members, and be better motivat- 
ed to work toward group goals.” 

To reach their conclusions, research- 
ers Lorge and Tuckman selected 70 
men who were first required to solve a 
problem as individuals, then to re-solve 
it as groups. In addition, 70 groups 
were required to solve the problem 
with no. prior knowledge of it. Some 
of the findings: The re-solving groups 
make significantly better solutions than 
itt members solving the problem inde- 
pendently. If the group is a more effec- 
tive problem-solving unit, the re-solving 
groups solution should be a product 
somewhat better than the best ideas 
of its individual members. 

“The generalization about group 
superiority,” says Lorge, “is based on 
untraditioned groups. Ultimately, evi- 
dence may be developed that may in- 
dicate that solutions of groups with 
good dynamics are superior to groups 
with poor dynamics, but that evidence 
is not yet available.” 


Secondary Education Improvement 

The Office of Education has released 
a 132-page book entitled Factors Af- 
fecting the Improvement of Secondary 
Education (a condensed record of a 
round table discussion). Some round 
table highlights: “We throw more re- 
sponsibility on the local school staff 
in building a curriculum than former- 
ly... . The typical high school cur- 
riculum today is not necessarily the 
consequence of a well-thought-out and 
cohesive body of courses but, frequent- 
ly, it is the result of various pressures 
that have come upon the school to add 
new courses. In the process of 
working through to a solution, it is im- 
portant to involve people who will be 
affected by the solution of a_prob- 
lem. . . . Policy making for public in- 
stitutions is a lay function, not a. pro- 
fessional one. . . . We need to look at 
the questions that the public may ask 
and then seek to collect evidence to 
determine whether we can answer 
those questions satisfactorily. . . . There 
is less apt to be experimentation if one 
Person tries it on his own than there 
is if there are several persons involved 
in an experimental project.” 


Adult Education 


Out of the National Conference on 
Adult Education held last month in 


Chicago, came the following items of | 


interest. The chief motive for the back 
to school move is a desire to improve 
professional skills, next a desire for 
cultural advancement. . . . In states 
which provide aid for adult programs 
three times as many students are en- 





rolled as in states which don’t provide | 


aid. . . . Emphasis on the responsibility 
of school systems for adult as well as 


child education is strongest in New 
York, Florida, California, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Wiscon- 


sin, Washington and Connecticut. . . . 
If all school districts developed adult 
programs an estimated ten million (as 
opposed to the present three million) 
people would attend. 


TAB Club Selections 


Teen Age Book Club selections for | 


January: The Lion’s Paw, Robb White, 


25¢; The Covered Wagon, Emerson | 


Hough, 25¢; Black Storm, Thomas C. 
Hinkle, 25¢; Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, 
Helen Dore Boylston, 25¢; Great Tales 
of Fantasy and Imagination, Philip Van 
Doren Stern, ed., 35¢; The Valiant Vir- 
ginians, James W. Bellah, 35¢; Epitaph 
for a Spy, Eric Ambler, 25¢; Your Own 
Party Book, Gertrude Crampton, 25¢; 
The Mudhen, Merritt Parmelee Allen, 
25¢: Pivot Man, Dick Friendlich, 25¢; 
Brother of the Cheyennes, Max Brand, 
25¢; Exploration of Space, A. C. Clarke, 
35¢; Cowdog, Ned Andrews, 25¢; 
Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif, 25¢; 
Your Own Joke Book, Gertrude Cramp- 
ton, 25; The Ox-Bow Incident, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, 25¢. 


Free Photo Exhibit 


More than 200 junior and senior high 
schools exhibited the Scholastic-Ansco 
Traveling Photography Salon to their 
students last year. The salon is com- 
posed of prize-winning photographs 
(see cut) from the annual awards con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco. The exhibit is available without 


charge to schools for a two-week period. | 





Photo by Glen Stanbaugh, Houston, Texas 
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“DRUMS FOR A 
HOLIDAY” 


fi i i he Gold 
This film describes life on t 
beri of West Africa, showing the — 
industries of cotton and cocoa a 
and the export of products as we _? 
the methods by which malaria and = - 
fever have been conquered. Since nw 
ain has learned the a — 

h the African chiets, i oa 
SS ae fast towards democratic gov 
ernment. 


The brilliant : ~ 
<citi lor the processi0 , , 
er ie of chieftains at — 
In addition, there are scenes = = 
making of special jungle eo ‘ 
assembly line-like system © 
i famed Gold 
transporting them. The 0 
ah Tongshoremen are then seen hustling 


climax shows in all its 
on to the Dur- 















| 1 huge loads to their small ships. 
ee 3enn’s intelligent 

4 Well-known actor Leo Genn's in’ a 
Pe aa informative narration, and the _— F 
»* 7 ful spectacles make this a “must 

x 7 schools and film societies. 
I Technicol 33 Minut $175 per print 

Sa ec 

: Complete catalogues of 

<4 


other “FiumMs FROM Brit- 
ain” available at nominal 
rental and purchase prices 
may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to: 








British Information 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 






Services 
A) 


New York 





N.Y 





a The inspiring story of 7” 


Daniel Hale Williams, 
pioneer Negro surgeon, 
first to operate 
successfully on the 
human heart. 


Doctor Dan 
By HELEN BUCKLER 


A vivid authentic story 
of colored people as peo- 
ple “the real us,” 
says ZorA NEALE Hur- 
ston. An example of 
integrated education 75 
years ago. 

“Strikingly readable.” 
—Chicago Tribune.—“a 
dramatic record”—Lew- 
Is GANNETT—“fine and 
compelling” — Marquis 
JAMES—“has the pace... 
of first-rate fiction” — 
SAUNDERS REDDING — 
“best of a big stack”— 
Bos CoNsSIDINE. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 








‘aden BROWN & CO., Boston 6, aw’, 



























































How to Stimulate 
Eager Interest 


in Good Reading 


It’s easy to get your pupils to enjoy 
good reading if you have a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class! This unique 
plan for students in upper elementary 
and high school grades offers a choice 
of sixteen worthwhile pocket-size 25¢ 
and 35¢ books each month, plus a free 
dividend book for every four books pur- 
chased. Books are carefully selected by 
a board of well-known experts who 
know the reading requirements of young 
people. Through the Teen Age Book 
Club more than half a million students 
are learning to enjoy good reading. 





FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 
START AND OPERATE A CLUB 


All materials for running a Teen Age 
Book Club are supplied free. This in- 
cludes Manual of Instructions, Record 
Chart, Order Blank, TAB News con- 
taining a description of coming books, 
and a sample book. 


fo ™ @ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS = = =™% 


1 TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, NY. 

















i 

1 i 

Please send a complete kit of materials for 1 
I starting a Teen Age Book Club, including a 

1 sample book. No obligation, of course. Jf 

r Name_ —— i 

i School __Grade_____ 

i Sreet___ | 

4 a Zone State | 
ST 124 
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The Mailbag 


Q.: In the November issue of “Scho- 
lastic Teacher” I read with interest your 
column listing authors most popular 
with teen-agers. Can you tell me in 
what reference material I might find 
something more about authors for teen- 
agers? 


A.: Look through the Junior Book 
of Authors, Biography Index, Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Current 
Biography, and Who’s Who in America. 


Q.: Do you know of any up-to-date 
reading list that I might use in stimu- 
lating my junior high school youngsters 
to read more extensively? 


A.: We have just received Your 
Reading, a 126-page list for junior high 
school students (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 60 cents). This 
list classifies books under 26 section 
headings, each one of interest to junior 
high school youngsters. Every book 
listing includes author, title, publisher, 
publication date, and one or more lines 
of annotation. Easy-to-read books and 
challenging books are marked by iden- 
tifying symbols. Among the headings 
are Real Adventure, Sports, Inventions 
and Inventors, The United States, In- 
dians of the Americas, This Wide But 
Small World, and World War II. 

If you are looking for books for your 
slower readers, see a copy of Books 
for the Retarded and Reluctant Read- 
ers, by Arno Jewett. It’s a two-page 
annotated list of books which appeal to 
adolescents with reading ability ranging 
from grade three and up. Free on re- 
quest, Circular No. 390 from the Office 
of Education, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 


25, D. C. 


Q.: Do you know where I might 
find pictures of American and English 
literary figures suitable for display in 
an English classroom? 


A.: Perry Pictures, Malden, Mass., 
is a good source for inexpensive pic- 
tures of English and American authors. 
For pictures of modern authors, ask 
your school librarian if she has any in 
her files, One of my friends asks his 
talented art students to draw sketches 
of authors whose portraits can be found 
in books. He keeps the sketches from 


year to year and makes additions , 
more young artists appear in his classe 


Q.: Recently we held a Book Bazay 
that was so successful that I feel othe, 
teachers should know how we cop 
ducted it. What is the best kind g 
report I can make to your Book Bazay 
department so this information can be 
passed on to other teachers? 


A.: In Let’s Have a Book Bazaar, the 
pamphlet that came in your Book 
Bazaar packet, you'll find a report form 
to be filled out and mailed to Scholastic 
Teacher. By returning it, you and other 
teachers will enable us to publicize 
the success of outstanding Book Ba. 
zaars. These reports must be _ post. 
marked on or before December 24th 
to qualify for consideration for one 
of the 20 awards—portfolios containing 
personally-autographed pictures of Carl 
Sandburg, William Saroyan, and other 
popular authors. —Harpy Fincy 


Questions on the teaching of Eng. 
lish and social studies should be ad- 


dressed to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer. of AUTHEN- 
TIC FOLK music on CORDS includ- 
ing THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRA- 
RY which contains an unusual selection 
of the music of over 150 cultures; re- 
corded on location by native orchestras 
and vocal groups; each Long Play Rec- 
ord is accompanied by extensive notes 
by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities... . 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
oS series wr children. ANTHOLOGY 
JAZZ nd AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC INTERNATIONAL. SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











WHERE ELSE CAN YOU LEARN TO SPEAK 


FRENCH or SPANISH 


FOR LESS THAN 60c A LESSON? 


On 3 LP records you get 25 lessons (plus a 
bonus of 2 charming stories). A beautifully 
illustrated textbook (correlated with the rec- 
ords) is included—all for the low cost of 


$14.95 


Order from your record shop, 
book store, or direct from: 


Indispensable te anyone 
planning te go abreed. 
Unique as a gift for anyones. 


Grand Central Distributi Corporation 
P. O. Box 1258 New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me sets of 


(0 FRENCH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 
(0 SPANISH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 
1 enclose check or money order for $ 


City... . Zone State 
Money cobunded in 10 days if not satisfied. 
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About BOOKS 








What’s in a Book Talk? 


REATHES there a teacher who 

never has put a book into a young- 
ster's hand with the recommendation 
of “Here’s something you should read.” 
If so, mark him well, for he has not 
learned the art of a book talk. 

In teaching, there is a daily oppor- 
tunity to “sell” books to groups, rather 
than to individuals. But as a rule, teach- 
ers shy away from the mass approach 
in popularizing books. They shouldn't, 
for there is nothing complicated about 
giving a book talk and nothing difficult 
about learning its techniques. Basically 
it’s a pep talk about books you have en- 
joyed and feel that youngsters will also 
enjoy. Half the secret of making a suc- 
cessful book talk is that of careful or- 
ganization. Plan the timing of your talk. 
(A book can be discussed well in five 
minutes.) Make an inventory of your 
audience—age, sex, and interests. Are 
they sixth graders, Boy Scouts, or stamp 
collectors? Clearly categorize the book. 
Is it adventure, romance, mystery, or 
science? What is the plot of the novel? 
Or if the book is non-fiction, what is its 
scope? 

In his enthusiasm over a_ favorite 
book a teacher often tells too much 
about it. An unforgivable sin is to re- 
veal the solution to a mystery. A sam- 
pling is all that is necessary, a typical 
incident and a brief identification of 
one or two of the main characters. The 
Tale of Two Cities is a mystery story, 
an historical novel of the French Revo- 
lution, a romance in which a man lays 
down his life to permit the girl he loves 
to marry another man. A single key in- 
cident can describe the conflict, a few 
adjectives reflect the main characters 
and interest is stimulated. 


Other Interest Catchers 


There are still other interest catchers 
—explaining titles that lend themselves 
to discussion. Mention biographical bits 
of more than routine interest—the au- 
tobiographical material in Tom Sawyer, 
or how Stevenson came to write Treas- 
ure Island for his stepson. There may 
be local interest—the birthplace of the 
author or illustrator, the scene of the 
book, references to nearby cities. Some 
mention of the book may have been 
made recently over the radio, on TV, 
or in magazine or newspaper articles, or 
at the neighborhood theatre. 

If you plan to use notes when you 





give a book talk, make them on three 
by five inch cards so placed that they 
will not intrude between you and your 
audience. Notes too often detract from 
the spontaneity of a talk. Illustrations, 
endpapers, maps and the like can be 
marked by unobtrusive paper slips (not 
paper clips) and passages for quota- 
tions can be indicated by faint pencil 
checks. 


How to Use Props 
The second half of a good book talk 


is effective presentation. Whenever pos- 
sible you should use props—portraits of 
people referred to, maps of areas men- 
tioned in the books, magazine articles 
and the like. In one talk we enjoyed 
we used apples—for Mr. Apple’s Family. 

Copies of the books being discussed 
should be prominently displayed, pref- 
erably in their jackets which usually 
are more colorful than the hard covers. 
A new looking book has a_ natural 
appeal and invites handling. Authors’ 
names and titles of the books you dis- 
cuss should be written on a blackboard, 
or listed on a mimeographed sheet 
which can be handed out before the 
talk begins. Otherwise there may be 
some unholy scrambling of names. 

If there is a preceding volume, a 
sequel, or if the author has written 
books of the same _ nature (Mary 
O’Hara’s trilogy of Wyoming ranching, 
or Marguerite Henry’s horse stories) be 
sure to mention the other books. A good 
device is to select some alert young- 
ster in the audience and “talk” to him, 
observing his pleasure or boredom, and 
changing pace accordingly. Avoid side- 
lines which involve unnecessary details 
and especially racial, religious and po- 
litical matters. 

Speak the speech “trippingly on the 
tongue” to interest the book-allergic, 
motor-minded boy in the back of the 
room, to make sure that he clearly hears 
what you have to say to him. Above 
all, give the talk that vital spark of en- 
thusiasm, your personal conviction that 
the book is “best” reading. If you enjoy 
reading, this pleasure will be apparent 
in your presentation. And if you like 
what you are doing, there is a strong 
probability that your listeners will also 
like it. Give to the book talk your own 
enthusiasm, not only for a particular 
book, but also for reading in general. 
—Ricuarp J. HurRLEY 


| 








CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FOR ADULTS 

The Christmas gift problem can 
almost always be solved by a good 
book, and at holiday time variety for 
your selection is especially colorful. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove by 
Frances Gray Patton (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.75), is a delightful novel about a 
perfectionist geography teacher, the 
“public conscience” of her entire 
small town. 

A splendid selection of songs, 
handsome illustrations, and readable 
arrangements for piano and guitar 
make the Fireside Book of Love 
Songs (Doubleday, $6), edited by 
Margaret Boni, the perfect gift. 

In The Woman Within (Har- 
court, Brace, $5), Ellen Glasgow 
speaks with extraordinary honesty of 
her loneliness as novelist and sensi- 
tive Southern aristocrat. 

A book for scholars is The First 
Night of Twelfth Night by Dr. Les- 
lie Hotson (Macmillan, $4.50), a 
brilliant reconstruction of the first 
performance of Shakespeare’s play. 

Dr. Fritz Kahn popularizes' sci- 
ence in Design of the Universe 
(Crown, $5), which includes nearly 
everything from the origin of the 
solar system to the death of moun- 
tains and valleys by erosion. The 
illustrations are extremely well done 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 

With particular reference to Emmy 
Lou’s teen-age dilemmas, Marty 
Links’ cartoons in Bobby Sox (Haw- 
thorn Books, $1) will bring many a 
chuckle to all. 

An exciting book for teen-age 
boys is The F.B.I. by Quentin 
Reynolds (Landmark Series, Ran- 
dom House, $1.50), with tales of 
famous cases of espionage, kidnap- 
ping and gangsterism. For girls, 
Nancy Faulkner’s Side Saddle for 
Dandy (Doubleday, $2.75), a Junior 
Literary Guild selection, is the well- 
written account of a tomboy’s emer- 
gence into a Virginian belle. 


FOR SMALL FRY 


Story-telling parents will find 
their cues in The Gateway to Story- 
land, edited by Watty Piper (Platt 
and Munk, $2.50). A revised edition 
with attractive illustrations, the col- 
lection includes 21 classic stories. 
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NEW LOOK AT OLD WORLD 





Continued from page 9-T 


periments are built up from _ basic 
clements. Educational films use novel 
ideas, such as cutting a cone by a beam 
of light. 

In addition to visiting museums and 
laboratories, a teacher profits from visit- 
ing schools and comparing materials 
and methods in the European system 
with ours. He gains a great deal by 
meeting teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators in other countries and dis- 
uussing problems in the teaching field. 

Then, too, what mathematics teacher 
isn’t interested in architecture? Cathe- 
drals caught my eye—many with Nor- 
man construction on top of Saxon, 
Gothic on top of Norman, and regional 
characteristics over all. The Westmin- 
ster Cathedral in London looks notice- 
ably Byzantine. Many buildings in 
Munich show Greek influence, while a 
few churches in Norway have shapes 
like Chinese pagodas. 


Our ideas of symmetry and what we 
call “convention” in home architecture 
may be shaken a bit. In Norway some 
square-shaped houses have a second 
story larger than the first, with grass 
growing on the roof top. In Amsterdam 
some of the old houses slant bizarrely 
outward at the top—but they have been 
standing for centuries. 

Among other sciences to explore, I 
found archaeology from the neolithic 
age to the Romans. (What geometry 
teacher isn’t thrilled over the designs of 
the Roman mosaics?) Ethnography, an- 
thropology, paleontology—every coun- 
try devotes a section of its national 
museum to these topics; the Musée de 
!' Homme in Paris has a particularly ex- 
tensive collection. 

In an eight-week summer I could 
only begin my list of the treasures of 
Europe, even in my own field of special 
interest. Since every traveler will want 
to make up his own list, the possibilities 
are endless. One thing everyone will 
want in Europe, though, is enough time 
to see everything. @ 
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HE other day our Visual Aids Edi- 

tor telephoned us and read us a 
letter sent to her by a man who lives 
on a barely perceptible island in the 
South Pacific, and who is having a 
deuce of a time finding enough glass 
slides for his lantern projector to carry 
him through the hurriance season. 

We're confident that Mr. Dashwood’s 
glass slide problem (as related in his 
letter below) will arouse your sympa- 
thy as it did ours. If you have any lan- 
tern slides you're no longer using, send 
them to us and we'll ship them out to 
Mr. Dashwood in the South Seas. 


—Editor 


Dear Miss Falconer: 

Mauke Island is an utterly unimportant 
scrap of land nine miles in circumference 
and has a population of 850 Polynesians 
and two Europeans. Our nearest real shops 
are 1,800 miles away in New Zealand. 

Some years ago I was sent an old-fash- 
ioned kerosene burning projector, vintage 
around 1900, but really an excellent lan- 
tern for use with the large glass slides of 
that period. Unfortunately, I cannot get a 
supply of the old-fashioned glass slides, 
but feel that there must be millions of 
them stored away somewhere in schools 
and _ institutions. 

We have no electricity here, and except 
in situations like the above, are not sure 
we want it. In Mauke we have reduced 
necessities to the least common denomi- 
nator. You are possibly wondering what I 
want a projector for? We have a long an- 
nual hurricane season, from December to 
April, during which time inter-island ship- 
ping goes north, so we are completely cut 
off until early April. During these months 
a lantern can give a great deal of pleasure 
to our people, who love everything from 
a Mickey Mouse to a Holy Land trav- 
elogue. 

Isolation and _ self-sufficiency like ours 
must sound fantastic to you. One day is 
exactly like the next; the sun rises and 
flames over a palisade of palms and an- 
other 24 hours is clocked in. And yet time 
seems to pass quickly. There are no out- 
standing events to mark its passage, and 
the rhythm of perfect monotony seems to 
have the slightly hypnotic effect of the 
purring of a giant dynamo... .I have 
been here 16 years, like it, and intend 
staying. I fish a great deal, keep a couple 
of ponies, and shoot a few wild duck dur- 
ing the season. I am also a keen concholo- 
gist and have an excellent microscope but 
poor eyesight, which may be an equilib- 
rium of justice but is nevertheless rather 
annoying. 

If you can help me to find a source of 
the old-fashioned glass slides I would be 
delighted.—R. Jut1an DasHwoop 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Crayon Resist, Torn Paper, Mono- 
type Prints—each 5 mins., color. Bailey 
Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., areal 
wood 28, Calif. 

RKO one-reelers—each about 8 mins.: 
Herring Hunt, Ocean to Ocean, Re- 
port on Kashmir, Golden Gate, Black 
Power, Untroubled Border, The Big 
Port. On new “life of the print” pur- 
chase instead of former ten-year lease. 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Louisiana Story—77 mins., The Titan 
_67 mins. Offered on 16mm at re- 
duced rates for high schools. Contem- 
porary Films, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 

The Foreman Discovers Motion 
Study—16 mins., color or b&w. Educa- 
tional Film Sales, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Preface to Physics—15 mins., b&w or 
color; Deer Live with Danger—11 
mins., color; The Civil War—16 mins., 
color or b&w; Getting a Job—16 mins.; 
Planning Your Career—16 mins.; Iran 
Between Two Worlds—14 mins., b&w 
or color; Yosemite—18 mins., color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Amenu’s Child—33 mins., documen- 
tary of African Gold Coast tribe; Road 
to Canterbury—23 mins., color; Ban- 
nister’s 4-Minute Mile—6 mins.; Ulster 
Magazine—20 mins., life in Northern 


Ireland today; Local Newspaper—17 
mins. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

What About Drinking?—11 mins., 


one of Discussion Problems Series for 


high schools. Young America Films, 
on. Sit St, N. ¥. CC. Ff. 
Challenge Films: Rumor, Home 
Homicide; Which Way for Human 


Rights? Each 6 to 9 mins. Specifically 
designed for discussion groups. Each 
in two parts: first poses a problem; 
second to be shown after the discus- 
sion. Center for Mass Communication, 





Scene from Indians of the Southwest, 
color film strip—Young America Films. 


Columbia Univ. Press, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. 

Research Director—18 mins. On the 
Spot Series, each 15 mins.: Story of a 
Newspaper, Javanese Dancing, Better 


Business Bureau, Micro Movies, Test 
Pilot, French Cuisine, The Car Mart. 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

Flying Colors—color, how airline 
keeps planes in running order. Free 


loan. 
Ave., 


United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Story of the Victorian Order—33 frs., 
color, manual. Work of this nursing 
order in Canada. National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
20. 

Indians of the Southwest—6 strips, 
color. Life in Ancient Times—6 strips, 
color. Young America Films, 18 E. 
4ist St., N. ¥. C. 27. 

Our National Government—4 strips, 
color. How It Developed; Geography 
of American Peoples—5 series, color: 
The West—4 strips, Middle America— 
4 strips, South America—4 strips, Your 
Home in America—4 strips, National 
Parks and Monuments—5 strips. Child 
Cooperation and _ Self - Discipline — 9 


strips. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Il. 

The Farmers Animal Friends— 


strips, color, for primary grades; Pic- 
ture Stories for Reading Readiness— 


7 strips, color. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 


The entire list of Popular Science 
filmstrips and their Teach-o-Disc rec- 


ords are now available from the Text- | 


Film Dept. of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
This purchase adds about 460 filmstrips 
and 85 records to McGraw-Hill’s li- 
brary of teaching materials. The Popu- 
lar Science strips concentrate on ele- 





Raccoon and friend in Louisiana Story, 
a 77-minute Lopert Films production. 
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mentary and high school fields, while 
McGraw-Hill’s own library concen- 
trates on secondary school and college 
fields. The Audio-Visual Division of 
Popular Science Publishing Company 
will continue to operate their Film- 
strip-of-the-Month Clubs. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Teaching with a Filmstrip by Mar- 
garet Divizia. Informative 20-page 
booklet, based on a filmstrip of the 
same title. Additional data on using 
strips. Available from Society for Visual 
Education dealers on no-charge basis. 

—VERA FALCONER 










“Aboard and Abroad” 


hirope gs 


NO ft 

and How to Get 
by Harvey Olson, famous yy 
traveler and President of the 
Olson Travel Organization. Here 
are all the answers, plus descriptive and 
historical vignettes. For travel, for refer- 
ence — the perfect gift. Buy it from 
your favorite bookseller. 

Illustrated by Cy Ferring 736 pages 


HARVED Publishing Company 
1 North Le Salle Street * Chicage 2, Iilineis 














FASTER, BETTER READING 









B® Easy to Use - Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 8'," long, 
~ 244 Ibs. Complete with study -_ 
> w ual, carry-case carton . . $358. 






AVR f =>: EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic M: 4 10. 
a visual speed, accuracy. . . 600 
Rateometer ractice items, manual, case . . $7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. $, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicage S 








TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

[] New England, 3 hours college credit. 

[] California 3 weeks conducted. 

[] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

(| Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS 2%4.°"*r¢sr,*: 








Boston 16, Mass. 











St hi dati available. Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


UNUSUAL TRIPS TO EUROPE 


From the Norwegian Fjords to Spain 














Languages—Fashion—Art—Music Festivals 
From $590 Write for Folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Tcachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 5-4646 














SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO - 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
July 14 to August 24, 1955 
intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts. Interesting Extracurricular Program. 
For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano, Institute Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 

















Ad TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to | 


i 

aim, & BORROW:100°°..°600% 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fry Yew oa rns 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° 

















FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 


—none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MALL. All mail is sent to you 00 
Ss I G N AT U R E ° N LY in a plain envelope and the 
e " . transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only —no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 














Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


PAY OLD DEBTS on , short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 


Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is ’ Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 


offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE = STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- i 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. A-151 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know ‘ 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


“-=-== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °---------- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. A-151 The following are all the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying ' 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan ts I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge z 
or cost whatsoever ¥ meeeepeetenti, meee 
Amount you want to borrow On what date.of month will your — r a= . ae ee SR ee . J = 
~ > er alg " , y pe S } “4 y yy >4 Ee? “ ™ a o- » = » 
(include present balance, if any) $.._ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 
Age per month . you receive salary 





eme ond ebieuns Name of Relative... ---------------e---e--e-- (Relationship) 


of school you teach NAS ET nes ae la _ Occup... 
How long with Previous 
present employer . . - employment —— Name of Relative = : ae Ro . (Relationship) .. 
Husband or wife's Salary " 
employment ie _.. per month $ es oe Street... <- . 2-sne-nne . Occup 


To whom are payments on Name of Relative * 4 . (Relationship) 
auto made? (Name) Town 

. +r Street... . Town ——s ... Occup. 

Bank you deal with (Name) Town 

Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ ed Name of Relative ionsinetinadipegiiaimetiinniimien: 


What security on bank loan? - » Street i ----- OOCUD... — 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
$ eo Cteme (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

q ——E oO — 


Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name) Town = Name Here ee eT Te ee 





Purpose of loan a : - hte ie, Se BS, SS 





of loan | i Mo. pmts.| $ | the unpaid principal and int. | Date. 











7 OT E Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
' ; 
s wsaipaianinds 





3% med month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agreed rate \eeed ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
of interest a excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


‘ 

+ 

a 

. in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
g amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
s amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will 

@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 

g as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 

. date for the final payment. 

' 

a 

‘ 

4 

' 

' 

7 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED ehann tonnes lp 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 


ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. ~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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